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The United States produces more corn 
than all other countries put together, 
and the only reason more is not grown 
is for the want of a market. 





It is said that Prof. C. W. Dabney, Jr., 
of Tennessee, Director of the State Ex- 
periment Station, is likely to get the ap- 
pointment of assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 





There were several Poland China hogsy 
on exhibition at the World’s Fair live 
stock show that weighed eight hundred 
pounds and over each. So large hogs, 
however, are not profitable to the feeder. 





We last week referred to the favorable 
condition of the butter market. The 
Elgin (Ill.) Dairy Report of recent date, 
remarks: ‘‘Where the butter for winter 
use is to come from is a problem we are 
not able to solve. With only a moderate 
supply in cold storage and no reserves to 
draw from it looks like 35 to 45 cent 
butter this winter.” 


Dr. Hoskins says that of the hundreds 
of varieties of apples that he has experi- 
mented with, he never has found but 
one that is really and truly an annual 
bearer—that is, giving as good a crop 
one year as another. This is the Long- 
field, one of the Russian apples. It is a 
strong and rapid grower, early and pro- 
fuse bearer. The flesh is white and 
quality about as good as the Fameuse, 
though of a different flavor. 





The Olden Fruit Company, Howell 
county, Mo., has the largest orchard in 
the West—nearly 200,000 trees—and it 
receives the most perfect care. Thirty 
men are sometimes employed for weeks 
thinning young fruit. A merchant in 
Memphis, Tenn., bought their apple 
crop of 3000 barrels in 1892 at $3 a bar- 
rel at the orchard. Fruit growing in 
Missouri is a late thing most of the trees 
having been set within ten years. 

We still see some of the horticultural 
papers, that ou@ht to know better, advo- 
cating the long ago exploded idea of 


“sweating’ apples in heaps _ before 
storing away for keeping. All the 


sweating that apples ever undergo is 
caused by change of temperature, and it 
is now well knewn that this should be 
provided against as completely as prac- 
ticable. There is no better practice than 
to remove the fruit at once after picking 
to a cool cellar where a cold and even 
temperature can be maintained. There 
will be no sweating, and none is wanted. 


The cattle shows and tairs, large and 
small, are now all over for the season. 
These have generally been successful ina 
broad sense, and have afforded an oppor- 
tunity for farmers and their families to 
assemble and give attention te agricul- 
tural affairs in general as well as to meet 
socially with their associates in the busi- 
ness. This serves to draw them out 
from their individuality, broaden their 
minds, expand their knowledge and give 
pleasure to the life on the farm. 

But, these occasions have passed by 
for the season, the harvests of the year 
are gathered in, the long evenings are 
with us, the stormy days will soon be 
along. With the active farm work closed 
by the season there comes more of leisure 
for the farmer, more of time that may 
be spent otherwise than in the confining 
demands of the productive season. How 
shall this time be spent? 

There is still left the Grange with its 
prescribed work and regular meetings. 
Every farmer and his family will find it 
to their advantage to take an active part 
in work. The benefits are many 
while the demand upon their time is no 
more than can properly and profitably 
be rendered to such work. The in- 
fluence for good of a well conducted 
Grange where all hands band themselves 
together in its legitmate work, can hard- 
ly be estimated. 

But there are snatches of time, hours 
of leisure, long evenings in the coming 
farm which should not 
and need not be lost time. There is al- 
Ways room for a farmer to learn. His 
business is never mastered. This time 
can all be improved to advantage by 
reading and by a study of the different 
branches of work he is called upon to 
carry on. As a source of information, as 
a stimulant to research and investigation, 
there is nothing équal to the agricultural 
Paper. Init from time to time is brought 
out all the phases of the farming of the 
locality it aims to cover, all the best 
practices known to the most successful 
farmers, all of the latest knowledge per- 
taining to the business, all of the ad- 
vances made in the investigations going 
Oninits behalf. If any point import- 
ant to the individual is omitted it may 
be called out at any time by the inter- 
ested party. There is no other such 
education available to the farmer. 

And it comes in a form completely 
adapted to fit into the niches of time, 
Sccasional hours of leisure, unemployed 
Winter evenings left to every farmer. 
The agricultural paper, then, is a neces- 
sity. It should be read and studied by 
every farmer. Cheap as it is, there is 
nothing its equal as an educator to the 
farmer. This with the Grange will en- 
able the farmer and his family to fill up 


its 


mouths on the 


the spare time of the coming months and 
with profit to themselves and with ad- 
vantage to the future work of the farm. 


SWEET CORN ON COMMERCIAL MANURE. 


Editor Maine Farmer: Ihave a neigh- 
bor who thinks of planting four acres of 
sweet corn next year, in a field one mile 
back. He came here from Montana last 
year, and has very little manure, and 
wants that on the front field. Now, he 
wants to know how much phesphate he 
had better put on per acre, and the best 
mode of applying it. Please answer 
through the Farmer. 

Skowhegan. R. W. HomEsTED. 


Sweet corn can be ordinarily grown at 
a profit on commercial manures, if the 
manure is well bought, and the work 
rightly done. But noone should for a 
moment make the mistake of supposing 
that the margin above cost will be any- 
thing like what it is when the farmer 
can go to his barn cellar and cart out the 
needed supply of manure with no outlay 
of purchase money. 

In this State if land is plowed fer corn, 
(or any other crop,) the supposition is 
that it is “run out,” or quite reduced in 
productiveness. In this case much more 
fertilizer is required to produce a crop 
than would be needed with land already 
rich. On such land not less than a half 
ton to the acre could be expected to 
make a crop, three hundred pounds ap- 
plied in the drill when planting, and the 
rest applied broadcast and worked thor- 
oughly into the surface soil. 

Land manured with concentrated ma- 
nures must be thoroughly fined and fre- 
quently and persistently worked. It is 
well known that when an application of 
farm manure is made to the land chemi- 
cal action takes place that fines the par- 
ticles, mellows and pulverizes the soil, 
thus fitting it for the better growth of 
the plants. Inthe application of com- 
mercial manures, as usually prepared, 
there is no such action following. The 
fining processes, the mellowing and the 
pulverization in this case must be done 
by the farmer. And it cannot be omit- | 
ted or restricted without detriment to | 
the crop. Thorough and complete work | 
must go with the use of concentrated 
manures in order to insure successful re- 
sults. 

Buy the fertilizer for cash of manufac- 
turers, and get the advantage of lowest | 
possible prices. Every dollar saved here 
is just so much added to the margin of 
profit on the operation. This is none 
too wide when careful business manage- | 
ment is applied throughout. 

















MORE MAINE GRAPES. 


Since the article on ‘Maine Grapes,” 
published in our last issue, was written, | 
we have received a box of samples of | 
several of the new varieties from Mr. 
S. G. Shurtleff, a successful amateur | 
small fruit grower of South Livermore, | 
with the following letter accompanying 
it: 

SoutH LIVERMORE, Oct. 9, 1893. 

Mr. Gilbert: Dear Sir: I see you call | 
for information concerning the Green| 
Mountain grape. Isend you a sample | 
of that grape (white), the Moyer (pur-| 
ple), the Jewell, (small black), and 
Moore’s Early (large black). The first 
three are new, and recommended as very 
early. Green Mountain ripened about 
Sept. 20, ten days at least before Moore's | 
Early, Moyer. ripened about Sept. 28, 
and Jewell and Moore’s Early Oct. 5. 
Green Mountain is what it has been 
recommended for quality and earliness, | 
is vigorous and apparently productive, | 
as on my small vine I picked off many | 
clusters early to prevent overbearing. It | 
was ripe before any other grape of twelve | 
varieties. I send you all the specimens | 
I have now left. Moyer is also quite | 
promising. Yours, 


S. G. SHURTLEFF. 

The samples came to us in good order. 
The Green Mountain is a small grape, | 
but deliciously sweet with thin skin and 
melting pulp. The Moyer is a larger 
grape, quite sweet, but more pulp than 
the Green Mountain. The Jewell 
small, about the size of Green Mountain, 
and with a foxy flavor like the Northern 
Muscadine. The Moore’s Early is well 
known as a seedling of the Concord, 
which it closely resembles, save that it 
is probably a few days earlier. 

Mr. Shurtleff has our thanks for the 
samples and for the information given in 
his letter. 


is 





STATE GRANGE. 


The twentieth annual session of the | 
State Grange is to be held at Dover, | 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 
19th-21st. The Patrons of Piscataquis 
county will give it a cordial reception, | 
and do all in their power for its full suc- 
cess. First class hotel accommodations 
will be furnished at the Blethen House | 
and the Foxcroft Exchange. This ses- | 
sion will be one of importance in the | 
work of the order, since the biennial | 
election of officers occurs at this time, | 
and naturally much of interest as well | 
as importance to the' welfare of the order | 
attaches to the action taken. There is | 
likely to be a full representation of the 
subordinate Granges present at the 
meeting. 


j 
} 





Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who was with | 
the late Peary expedition, and has just | 
been doing some summer exploration in | 
Greenland on his own account, antici- | 
pates great results from Peary’s present | 
journey. He thinks it will add many 
miles to the Northern limit of explora- | 
tion, and that it is quite possible the 
pole will be reached. 





}remains 


| late. 
| matter cannot fail of benefit to all 


| special 


| tion stock and the skill 


| as also may the stock of one breeder be- 


EARLY OR LATE FAIRS. 


In view of the marked success of the | 
Kennebec, Franklin and Sagadahoc cat- | 
tle shows and fairs and also of other of | 
the later exhibitions, the question of 
early or late fairs seems to be an open! 
one and one that may well receive the | 
thoughtful consideration of all who are | 
in any way connected with or interested | 
in these annual exhibitions. Of late 
there has been shown a tendency toward 
early exhibitions, although the fact still 
that the late exhibitions are 
quite as successful as formerly and we 
claim even more complete in their com- 
bined exhibits than the early shows. 

Of course fair managers or societies, 
as the case may be, have what is to them 
good and sufficent reasons for coming 
down into the earlier dates with their 
exhibition. While holding views not in 
full accord with such a course, still in 
no sense would we antagonize such -ac- 
tion. But there are strong arguments in 
support of the later dates, and we would 
like to have the pros and cons fully dis- 
cussed in the columns of the Farmer. 
This is an opportune time for such con- 
sideration when the business of the late 
exhibitions is being closed up for the year 
and all details and all results are fresh 
in the minds of the officers and exhibi- 
tors. Especially would we like to see 
the reasons for the early exhibitions 
brought out, anda careful comparison 
made through a series of years of their 
success both as exhibitions of the farm 
industries in full and the finances as 
well. 

That the late exhibitions are success- 
ful in drawing out a more complete rep- 
resentation of the all-round farm indus- 
tries there can be no question. This is 
proven at the shows. Certainly this in- 
terests a class that would not and could 
not be in at the early shows on account 
of the date. Witness the grand potato 
and vegetable exhibit at the Sagadahoc, 
and especially the highly complimentary 
exhibits of the boys, in proof of this. 
Each of these exhibits, if no more than 





| @ measure of potatoes, represent an in-| 


terested party. This interest is fostered 
from year to year. Hence a wider mem- 
bership, a more active interest a more | 
complete and a larger exhibition in | 
every deparment. 

Does the early date contribute to this, 
or has it an influence in the opposite 
direction? Let us have facts, figures, 
and reasons for early fairs rather than 
A full discussion of the whole 





con- 
cerned. | 
BREEDS AND BREEDING. 


| 
| 





Selection, Feed and Care Necessary. 
In judging of the value of breeds, one | 
should have some knowledge of how | 
they are formed, if any distinction what- | 
ever isto be made in the quality of the 
breed, or of individuals of it. | 
All breeds, so far as I have been able | 
to discover, have been formed in a_ simi- 
lar, though not identical manner. First, 
environment produces variation for the 
better. A mild climate, or rich herbage, 
or barren land produced changes in some 
localities which were quickly | 
discovered by the most observing breed- | 


ers. 

As the wants of man multiplied, and 
civilization advagced, knowledge was 
taken of the improvement which was 
due entirely to environment, and selec- 
tion was added, and so the foundation 
of improved breeds was laid. The breed- 
er saw clearly, if he was worthy of the 
name, that the improved conditions had 
improved the animals of the foundation 
stock which he had selected. So he 
was naturally led to make still further 
improvements, not only of the surround- 
ings but in the food and care of the 
animals which he had selected. 

As this improvement goes on, some 
individuals show the effect of it more 
than others, they respond more 
quickly to their changed surroundings. 
Again, a few of the best are chosen and 
the work of forming a variety, and later 
the breed is begun in earnest. 

The value of the breed will be con- 
tingent upon two things, the founda- 
of the breeder. 
One family of the breed may develop 
faster than others, and become better, 


or 


come better than that of another, and it 
is no uncommon thing to find pure 
bloods of less value than mixed bloods. 
Soon the breeder writes the history or 
genealogy of his stock, and this we call 
a ‘“‘pedigree,” but usually this pedigree 
gives us no light as to the performances 
of the animal. It only tells of sires and 
dams, grandsires and granddams. We 
have done a little in the right direction 
recently by publishing the performances 
of individual animals and families. If 
the foundatiou stock has been well se- 
lected, and the breeder has been skilful, 
then the breed becomes valuable, be- 
cause the qualities desired have been se- 
cured and made reasonably prominent 
by causing these qualities to be con- 
stantly active. A pedigree a mile long 
won’t make up for the lack of those ac- 
tive qualities. For growth it should be 
remembered, comes from the activity 
and multiplication of molecules of mat- 
ter; the new replaces the old, and if the 
new particles are provided faster than 





steady and 


the old are worn out, we have growth 
and surplus. We breed dairy cows to 
turn this surplus into milk and cream. 
Let me repeat that the value of the 
breed or family is contingent upon the 
foundation stock and the skill of the 
breeder, in feed, care and _ selection. 
Selection alone does nothing. But if 
both feed and care have been correct, 
then the breed or variety has qualities 


which are wanted. If dairy cattle, then 


}no dairyman can afford to spend a life- 


time in trying to form a breed, but 
should avail himself of the results 
secured by the successful breeders who 
have preceded him. He may and should 
produce a variety, and may lay the 
foundation of a breed. 

The strictly pure blooded animals of 
the best quality are high priced. No 
breed can fit perfectly into every con- 
dition on but few farms. An infusion 
of the mixed blooded cattle of any 
locality is likely to give stamina and 
vigor to the pure bred, and such stock 
can be preserved more cheaply and more 
easily. Therefore, it is safe to advise 
the farmer to breed a variety of animals 
to suit his particular locality and wants. 
He should start with the best of the 
animals on the dam side which he 
already has, because these of necessity 
have in time adapted themselves to the 
food they have received, the land upon 
which they have grazed, and the uses to 
which they have been put, and it is not 
good policy to introduce animals of 
different characteristics and qualities 
without very good and sufficient reasons. 

Success lies always in improving that 
which is already at hand, and I know of 
no better way than to unite the suc- 
cesses of the plain farmer with his plain- 
bred cattle to those of the more skilled 
breeder of good-bred animals. 

To the man who knows how 
them, the pure breeds are of inestimable 
value. To the man who is steadily im- 
proving his animals, comes 
quickly, and he finds that he is not only 
possessed of grades, but of valuable 
families of cattle, sheep, swine, ete. To 
this improver of domestic animals the 
pure-bred animal is a necessity, if he 
would accomplish his purpose quickly 
and cheaply. 

But the pure-bred, to the man who 
has plenty of money and little experi- 
ence, is a snare; to the man who has 
little money and little experience, the 
grades and varieties of animals are bet- 
terthan pure bloods. Since all breeds 
and varieties have formed by 
advancement, so all 


to use 


success 


been 
slow 
valuable qualities in any breed, variety, 
family or mongrel animals, must be se- 
cured by the same 


process. The plebeian animal can easily 


be raised in a few generations to the dig- | 


nity of a variety, and some of the best 


|} specimens will form as good foundation 


stock for new breeds as those which 
formed the beginning of the 
which we already have. 

The United States needs a far greater 


breeds 


needs an 
in fact, 


number of breeds; the farmer 


infinite number of varieties; 


slow, painstaking | 








every farmer should have a variety of | 


cattle all his own, suited to his pastures, 
his feed-bin, his skill, his climate and 
the purposes to which he desires to put 
them. The cattle should not be better 
than their owner—in time they will not 
be. 


| 


WHY FARMERS’ BOYS SHOULD BE EDU-/| he removed his buildings, or built new! planters will stand the cold and wet as 
all |ones, on ‘the south side of the river, | ong again as cut seed. 
A writer in the Stockman gives this | where he made one of the best farmers| West Scarboro. 


CATED 


list of reasons why farmers’ boys should 
be educated: “1. Because from the 


I knew of in Maine. 
Whenever I called there he had a 


farm is recruited much of the stuff for | large company at work on his farm, who 


greafmen. 2. 


Because in after years he | 


will never regret having a good educa- | 


tion. 
a rule, make our best citizens. 
cause it broadens him intellectually, and 
enables him to think better. 5. 
little of agricultural literature is readily 
understood by those deficient in their 
education. 
cultural tastes, it will 
happier farmer; if other, it will help 
him into the right channel. 7. Because 
one’s college days always afford mem- 
ories upon which a person delights to 


3. Because educated farmers, as | 
4. Be-| 


Because | 
a good man was Mr. Doyle. 


6. Because if he has agri-| 
make him a/| had his buildings insured in that com- 


dwell, and the ties of association are | 


lasting. 8 Because the farmer has 
more or less isolation, and the time 
spent ata distant institution of higher 
learning affords an excellent opportunity 
to get an insight into other people’s 
ways and thoughts. 9. Because he will 
observe better, and utilize his observa- 
tions and experience to greater advan- 
tage for being educated. 10. Because at 
the outset he should be better equipped 
for the work of life than the ordinary 
day laborer is. 11. Because there isa 
crying demand for educated farmers, 
especially for the purpose of breaking 
up the ruts which prevail in nearly every 
agricultural community. 12. Because 
there is a monetary value in education. 
Real estate commands a better price in a 
community where people are intelligent 
and educated than where they are 
ignorant. 13. Because if farmers are 
better educated, the unreasonable preju- 
dice which sometimes exists against them 
will be allayed. 14. Because it is desir- 
able to have retired business men move 
to the country and bring their capital 
with them. It will increase the tax list. 
This will not be brought about unless 
country society is congenial and refined 


in some degree. 15. And _ because 
farmers need leaders in thought and 
action from their own ranks.” The 


most of these are very good and self- 


evident, but he might have added that a| home were the places of all others that | 
and intelligent | 


farmer has more need and can make 
better use of a broad, genial education 
than any other man. 


is no reason why 





| 
| 
| 


appeared always more like a family of 


brothers than a crew of hired 


men. | 
} 
Among others whom he had to work for| and we take note of results. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


MY HONEY AND FRUIT. 


BY REV. C. M. HERRING. 
Our fair and the honey season are over, 


In this 


him was a Swede by the name of Ulrik, | hasty article you will suffer me to in- 


whom I had had working for me. He was 
always telling me when I saw him what 


some years the agent 
Mutual Fire Insurance 


of the Bangor 
Company, and 


pany. Soon after they were insured his 
house and some out-buildings were 


burned. The amount was quite large, 
$1500 I think. I took a statement of the 
case from his lips, sent it to the office in 
Bangor, and it was paid without a word 
of controversy or debate. 

The crops of hay, grain and potatoes 
which for years he used to raise on that 
farm were almost incredible. Ido not 
remember the details, but I know of no 
farm which produced like that. Within 
the last six years I have not seen Mr. 
Doyle on his farm, but within a few 
weeks last past I have read in some 
paper an article by a traveling corres- 
pondent who this fall had been over and 
seen his farm. He #®ys the farm com- 
prises 800 acres instead of 600, as stated 
by our local editor, and that he has this 
year 50 acres in potatoes—45 acres in 
one field, the rows three-quarters of a 
mile long; that he has an immense acre- 
age in grain and grass. The tons of hay 
he harvested this year I have forgotten, 
but it went into the hundreds. 

Mr. Doyle was a Catholic in his re- 
ligion and a democrat in his poiltics, but 
he was one of the few men whom I have 


known who never permitted his opinions | of course, to some extent, went to 


I was for 


| 
| 
| 





| 





dulge in a little self-congratulation on 
fruit and honey. If I do not praise my- 
self, who will? 

With me, apples area minus quantity, 
and of such I have no reason to boast; 
but on pears, grapes and honey, in our 
county fair, Lhave taken the first pre- 
mium. My collection of pears consisted 
of Sheldon, Beurre Bosc, Belle Lucrative, 
Beurre ad’ Aremberg, and Beurre Diel. 
And my collection of grapes were Con- 
cord, Delaware, Haverhill, Muscadine 
and Brighton. The Haverhill is proving 
a very early and excellent variety. My 
Green Mountain has not yet come to 
bearing. 

I have eleven colonies of bees, about 
as many as I dare to keep on my limited 
grounds, which have given me, this year, 
excellent returns. My average of nice 
box honey to the colony is 44 Ibs., and 
my gain in swarms is four. Three of 
these I swarmed out myself, two of 
which, in a very interesting manner. 
After the honey flow was over, I wished 
to divide several of my heavy colonies, 
and I sent for as many queens. I took 
empty hives, furnished with several well 
developed combs each, and placed the 
queens in the empty hives over the 
frames, which would take several days 
for their liberation. Then I moved the 
heavy hives, to be divided, to a new lo- 


cality, and placed the new hives in their 
stead on the vacated stands. The bees, 
their 


on religion or politics to cause any un-/|old place, entered the new hive, found 


pleasantness with others. 


He was one | the caged queen, liberated her, accepted 


year a member of the legislature, which [the new situation, and went to work. 


was the only office Lever knew him to| Finer colonies I never had. 


hold. I never knew him to attend a po- 
litical convention, although he probably 
did attend at times. 
louder than words, his farm 
he loved. An amiable 
lady, who lives to mourn the death of 


And because there | one of the best of men, rendered his 
the farmers’ boys| home delightful by her presence, and 


should not have as good opportunities | the plants and flowers with which she 


as others. 





Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


OBITUARY. 


BY D. &. 


The Aroostook Republican of Oct. 11, 


adorned it, and his own skill rendered 
his farm one of the most delightful spots 
on earth. 

Buckfield, Oct. 12. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
SEED POTATOES. 
BY LEMUEL MILLIKEN. 

I notice in the Portland Transcript an 

item ‘“‘whether to remove the end of seed 


| ” . 
announces that Mr. James Doyle of | potatoes or not,” taken from the Ameri- 
Caribou died the day previous, aged 64} can Cultivator. 


years. It also remarked that he came 


to Aroostook in 1846, when he was 18] grow early 
years of age; was a successful farmer, | market. 


| 
| 


I commenced to 
the Portland 
Then it was the custom to cut 


Some ten years ago 


potatoes for 


having one of the nicest farms in Aroos-| the potatoes one and two eyes to the set. 


took, of over 600 acres, a large portion | I did the same for two years but I could 


of which is in a high state of cultivation, | not get a good stand; not more than 


and that he was highly respected and 
esteemed. 

As I read the item and realized that I 
am no more to see an old friend and em- 
inently good man, I also sadly regretted 
the fact, which is a fact, although many 
may it, that when a man 


not realize 


Writing and publishing a pedigree does | passes away whose whole life has been 


not make a good breed or variety. It 
can best be formed by selecting the best, 


not only for the foundation stock, but of | poor as to do him reverence.” 


their progeny through many generations, 
by weeding out all animals except the 
These in turn 


superior ones. are 


im- | 


proved by improving their food and sur- | 


roundings, and by better and more intel- 
ligent care and They are 
formed quickly, but are the product of 
long and intelligent effort. There is no 
secret, no miracle performed, but all is 
Iam surprised there 


use. not 


governed by law. 
is no more thought given to the breeding 
of more varieties, breeds and sub-breeds, 
each adapted to its particular locality 
and conditions and owner. 
along these lines, and except in excep- 


Success lies 
tional cases they cannot be well secured 
in any other. 

Darwin says, that ‘“‘of all the factors 
which produce variation in animals, 
food is the most potent.’”’ Food 


is the | 


greatest factor we have in the production | 


of variation, and if we desire to improve 
animals, we must of course try to pro- 


duce variation, for if no variation occurs, | 


then there can be no advancement. 
Starting from these fundamental princi- 
ples we may begin to treat of the methods 
of feeding and caring for the animals in 
order to produce variation for the better, 
or variation which shall result in adapt- 
ing the animals more perfectly for some 
definite use or uses. 


| 1852. 


In order to illustrate, I take the im- | 


provement of dairy cattle. 


Start with | Fort Fairfield and Caribou. 


devoted to the occupation of farming, it 
“There is none so 
Or, in 
other words, the man who has been a 
skilful and successful farmer, and noth- 
ing else but a farmer, is not talked about 
and remembered when he dies as other 
men are. The politician, the lawyer, 
merchant, minister, or 
achieves a great success, has columns of 


can almost be said, 


physician, who 


posthumous literature placed over his 
grave, whilst the laborious, hard-working 
farmer, of 
spires of gr.ss to grow where none grew 


who has made thousands 


before, is passed by and forgotten. 
For proof of this lask any newspaper 
how times he 


reader to tell me 


ever saw a man’s character eulogized in 


many 


the papers or in any memorial literature, 
who was only a farmer and nothing else. 
Tell me of any farmer in Maine, who 
has made his farm to bud anfi blossom 
as the rose, who, whep he died, had his 
name embalmed in the periodical press 
as Mr. Blaine and hundreds of vur prom- 
inent men had theirs? 

Mr. Doyle’s case is one in point. He 
came to Aroostook when 18 years of age. 
He was, I think, a native of Ireland; if 
not, of Irish descent. He had all the good 
elements of that nationality. He was in- 
dustrious, attentive to business, econom- 
cal, honest, careful and faithful in ali of 
the relations of life. I knew him first in 
He then lived on the north side 
of Aroostook, about midway between 
His home 


the parents, at or just before the time | and farm wasa model of neatness and 


of conception. 


If the parents are fed | heauty. 


There was then no bridge over 


and cared for as we usually treat the | the Aroostook, but he seemed to take 
best of our beef breeds, then we have/the greatest pleasure in aiding me to 


ice ; 
taken one step toward variation for the | cross and recross the river. 


He seemed 


worse, because a new quality, beef, has to take the greatest interest imaginable 


been introduced into the blood of the/in assisting me, as a stranger. 


I ever 


embryo. and we cannot hope to get as | found him afterwards the same James 


good a dairy calf as we would, had the 
sire and dam, at the time of copulation, 


| 


Doyle he was at first. His mother lived 
with him, or he with her, I never knew 


been in the conditién in which all dairy| which, for they seemed to be perfect 


cattle should be kept.—Prof. I. P.| patterns each of the other. 


Roberts. 


How much 
land he owned I never knew, but finally 


| 





I planted 
them by the 20th of April on early sandy 
had the 


three-fourths would come up. 


soil a number of seasons, I 


| ground froze over them and two inches 


of snew after they were planted. After 
trying this way two seasons I thought I 
would plant whole potatoes, so the next 
season I did so, planting the 18th of 
April, and the earth was frozen over 
them three days, but they came up and 
made a splendid stand. Some hills would 
have as many as twelve stocks. So when 
they got about four inches high I pulled 
all out but four and five stalks to the 
hill. They made a large growth and 
covered the ground between the rows, 
and the yield of potatoes 
double the cut seed the year previous. 

I find in planting potatoes early when 
the ground is cold, the best way is to 
fork your manure over until you get it 


was almost 


thoroughly warmed up so it will steam | 


when you put itinto the ground. For 
early planting I put the manure into the 
furrow and drop the potatoes by stick- 
ing the seed end down into the warm 


and his | 


If actions speak | 


| 
| 


| 





The most of 
my hives are very heavy, well stocked 
for winter. 

For the Maine Farmer. 


WASTE OF TIME ON THE FARM. 


BY J. 8. HUTCHINS. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that a farmer needs to study, it is how 
to improve his time. What 
how to waste the least time 
plish the most. 


I mean is 
and 
Some men seem never 
to be in the right place, always at the 
end of the ladder. Now to ex- 
plain briefly I will cite a few instances: 
John is a good fellow and a hard work- 
ing man; he is kind to his wife and chil- 
dren, obliging to his neighbors, but he 
don’t make farming pay. He works his 
brain too little for the amount of muscle 
he wears out, 


accom- 


wrong 


He strives to make farm- 
ing pay by muscular force alone. He 
thinks if he plants four acres of corn he 
will get four times as much from the 
ground as he does from one—but he only 
expects to put the work of one acre upon 
it. Isn’t it a waste of time to plant four 
acres of corn when you only have time 
and dressing for one? My arithmetic 
says yes. How many farmers all over our 
State and outside our State as well, are 
doing this same thing, more work than 
they can do well? 

I know a man who keeps twenty head 
of cattle on the feed of ten, and at selling 
time is obliged to take a one head price 
for a three head sale. Is this economy? 
*Tis with the farmer as with the mer- 
chant or business man, he must keep 
within his resources or there is an evil 
day at hand. 

South Bethet. 


Yor the Maine Farmer. 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Institutes are now arranged as follows: 

Albion, Oct. 27, with Pres. Adams on 
“Corn and Ensilage;’ B. F. , Briggs, 
“Dairying,’’ and the Secretary on “Ex- 
periment Stations.” 

Gorham, Oct. 31, with W. H. Vinton 
on “Sheep Husbandry; Prof. Balentine, 


manure. They come up quicker and|John Gould of Ohio on “Dairying;” 


stronger than they will if the cold earth 
is put upon them. The roots of the po- 
tato have the warm manure to start 
them, and the top will surely come when 
the root is taken care of. It is a good 
deal easier to pull the stocks out than 
to have to plant over; besides, your po- 
tatoes will all be ready to dig at the same 
time. 

I find the best way to start the sprout 
is to put the potatoes in a warm, sunny 
place and shrivel them; this way makes 
a short, greenish and healthy sprout, and 
they come up quicker than they will if 
the sprout is started in the kitchen by 
the stove. Sprouts started this way are 
pretty sure to perish when put into the 
cold earth. 

This season has been a hard one for po- 
tato growers, but I can see thatthe whole 


| 


| 


| 





| 


} 


“Special Fertilization;’ Prof. W. H. 
Jordan, ‘“‘Human Foods.” 

Naples village, Nov. 2, with Hon. 
Profs. Balentine and Jordan, W. H. 


Vinton and the Secretary. 

Freeport, Nov. 3d, with same speakers 
as at Naples. 

North Yarmouth, Nov. 4th, with same 
speakers as at Naples. 

Bristol Mills, Nov. 7th, with Gould, 
Adams, and the Secretary, with same 
subjects as above, and Dr. Twitchell on 
“Poultry.” 

Waldoboro, Nov. 8th, with same sub- 
jects and speakers. 

Jefferson, Nov. 9th, same subjects and 
speakers. 

York county, probably Novy. 10th and 
11th. 

Houlton, Nov. 14th, with Gould, Pope, 
Luce, and Mrs. Towle of New Hamp- 
shire, and the Secretary. 

Smyrna Mills, Nov. 15, with same sub- 


seed is far ahead of the cut seed. Where | jects and speakers. 


there was one and two stalks ina hill I 
would get two and three large potatoes, 
but where there were four and five stalks 
I got from seven to ten good marketable 
potatoes. I do not believe in this chop- 


| 


Limestone, Nov. 17, same subjects and 
speakers. 

Caribou, Nov. 18th, same subjects and 
speakers. 

Washington county, the week of the 


ping potatoes up into small sets. Whole | 21st of November, subjects and speakers 
potatoes make the stronger and more | 2°t determined. 


healthy tops. I would not recommend 
extra large potatoes, but about the size 
of a hen’s egg. Whole potatoes for early 


These meetings are well worth the pa- 
tronage of all, young and old. 
B. WALKER McKEEN, Sec’y. 
Augusta, Oct. 20th, 1893. 
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Choice Miscellany. 
NAPOLEON’S SUCCESSORS. 











The Two Zu!u Princes Now in x- 
ile at St. Helena. 


4s a Punishment for Insurrection the 
Royal Barbarians Were Captured 
and Exiled by Their Brit. 
ish Protectors. 





Napoleon Bonaparte, the Frenchman 
whose interesting career was brought 
to an end by the English at the battle 
of Waterloo, has two royal successors 
on the island of St. Helena, where he 
was exiled and died. 

They are Dinizul, the son and heir 
of Cetewayo, the Zulu king, and Unda- 
buko, brother of the same monarch. 
Both are victims of British arrogance 
and disregard of the interests of other 
nations, and their treatment has been 
decidedly more unjust and overbearing 
than that of the distinguished Cor- 
sican, says the New York World. 

The Zulus are the finest race in 
Africa, which is not very high praise 
to bestow ona nation. Rider Haggard 
has made us familiar with their moral 
and combative qualities in his more or 
less reliable works. Under insidious 
British influence, however, they began 
some years ago to give up their fight- 
ing habits and grew agricultural. They 
were encouraged tocross the boundary 
into the British colonies of Natal and 
work for the British and to resist the 
encroachments of the Boers of the 
Transvaal. In 1877, when a war broke 
out between the Boers and the Zulus, 
the British profited by the occasion to 
annex the Transvaal. A war with the 
Zulus followed. The English were de- 
feated at first, but Sir Garnet Wolseley 
crushed the Zulus at Ulundi. The 
English then reorganized the govern- 
ment of Zululand in such a way that 
there was incessant internal disturb- 
ance. Cetewayo visited London, where 
he was received everywhere in society, 
his frank and genial manners and his 
interesting ways at table making him 
a universal favorite. 

It was finally determined by the 
English government to restore. Cete- 
wayo to his throne. Shortly after his 
restoration a chief named Zibebu led 
an insurrection against him, attacked 
him and wounded him in the night 
time, and killed many of his followers. 
Cetewayo’s people, the Usutus, formed 
an alliance with the Boers and defeat- 
ed Zibebu. Cetewayo died soon after- 
ward from the effects of his wounds. 

After much disturbance Zululand 
was made a British colony. Zibebu 
then invaded the portion of the coun- 
try reserved to the Usutus. The latter, 
feeling that they had been unfairly 
treated by their alleged British protec- 
tors, rose and were suppressed. Un- 
dabuko and his ward and nephew 
were exiled to St. Helena for ten 
years for taking part in an armed re- 
bellion. 

Both are stout, well-grown men, and 
show high birth and breeding in their 
manners. European civilization has 
begun to affect them. Already they 
have given up the native costume of 
feathers round the waist for one of 
trousers, coat and tall hat 

The climate of St. Helena obliges 
them to wear a blanket or some heavy 
covering much of the time. The 
change from the fierce, dry climate of 
South Africa to one where the air is al- 
ways full of moisture and the tempera- 
ture ranges from fifty-seven to seven- 
ty-two degrees has been very disazgree- 
able for the Zulu princes. It is doubt- 
ful whether they will ever leave thei. 
island prison alive. If they die their 
fate will be still more similar to that 
of Napoleon. They are very cleanly 
in their habits, but live by preference 
in the smallest and dingiest rooms of 
the house allowed them. 


NEW CURE FOR HEADACHE. 


Tapping the Head with the Fingers Often 
Gives Temporary Relief. 

It is surprising to what an extent 
mechanical vibrations are now em- 
ployed to act upon the morbid condi- 
tions of the sensitive nervous syséem, 
says the St. Louis Republic. DeBou- 
det, of Paris, has been able to produce 
local anesthesia by conducting fine 
and exceedingly rapid vibrations half 
way up the roots of the teeth and to 
perform one of the most painful dental 
operations, that of extracting che liv- 
ing nerves from the teeth, without the 
patient feeling any pain. Charcot has 
successfully used the vibratory treat- 
ment for sick headache and for certain 
nervous diseases accompanied by pain, 
as well as certain mental conditions 
accompanied by depression. 

A very simple form of this treatment 
is recommended by M. Dourdurki, of 
Moscow. While he was one day exam- 
ining a patient who was suffering 
from an excruciating headache he used 
percussion of the cranium, just as is 
done for the chest, to ascertain wheth- 
er any material lesion was perceptible. 
Two,or three minutes after finishing 
his Zexamination he was greatly as- 
tonished to hear his patient say that 
the headache had completely disap- 
peared. M. Dourdouki has since prac- 
ticed this method with much success, 
especially in cases where there was no 
apparent cause for headache. or when 
it assumed the nervous form. The per- 
cussion must be made lightly. with 
only one or two fingers, without pro- 
ducing any unpleasant or too pro- 
nounced sensation, and the intensity 
of the taps can be gradually increased. 
In this way a vibratory massage is ad- 
ministered, which is calculated to re- 
move the distressing symptoms. 

It is evident that in many cases this 
relief can be only momentary, and the 
cause of the headache must then be 
discovered, in order that a cure may 
be effected. 


Advantage of Left-Hand Writing. 

The number of men who can write 
legibly with the left hand is very small 
in this country, where the fact of be- 
ing ambidextrous is not appreciated at 
its full worth. Sir Edwin Arnold 
stated that in Japan every child is 
taught to write with either and both 
hands; and he hinted that this was not 
the only evidence of sound common 
sense he met with while in the king- 
dom of the mikado. There have been 
many remedies suggested for what is 
known as the writer’s cramp, and many 
writers alternate between the pen and 
the typewriter; but the simplest plan 
of all is to acquire the act of writing 
with either hand, and change from one 
to the other on the first suspicion of 
fatigue. It is quite easy for a child to 
learn to write with the left hand, and, 
althvugh after the muscles have got 
set with age it is more difficult, almost 
any man can learn to write with his 
left hand in a week, and to write as 
well with one hand as the other in less 
than a year. 
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GUNNING FOR PLANETS. 


Asteroids Cavght in Nambers by the Aid 
of Photography. 

One of the most remarkable of re- 
cent astronomical developments is the 
cesult. of the application of pho- 
tography to the discovery of asteroids 
or minor planets, says Prof. C. A. 
Young. astronomer at Princeton col- 
lege. 

By the old methods of search the 
annual rate of discovery ranged from 
one to twenty, the average for the 
twenty years 1872-91, being 10.2. 

In 1892 twenty-nine were discovered, 
two only by the old method, while be- 
tween January 1 and April 15 of the 
oresent year twenty-five were picked 
ap by the two observers, Wolf, of 
Heidelderg, and Charlois, of Nice, 
who have pressed the camera into 
service. 

The negatives are made with an ex- 
posure of from three to five hours, 
each covering an area two or three de- 
grees square. 

On the plate the images of the stars 
are round and clear, while any planets 
or planetoids which may be present are 
at once recognized by the elongation 
of their images due to their orbital 
notion; and three or four of these ob- 
ong lights are sometimes found on a 
single plate. 

If the number of observers using 
this method should be much increased 
the number of annual discoveries may 
easily mount into the hundreds. 

The total number of these little 
bodies which circulate in the space be- 
tween Marsand Jupiter stands at three 
hundred and seventy-five, so far as now 
known, but it is almost certain that 
those still undiscovered must be count- 
ed by the thousand, and obviously it 
will soon be hopeless to attempt to 
keep the run of them all. 

We may reasonably suppose that all 
the larger ones have been already dis- 
covered, and that those still remain- 
ing unrecognized are all extremely 
minute. 

It is true that from a certain defensi 
ble standpoint the size of a planet has 
nothing to do with its astronomical 
importance —mathematically consid- 
ered a planetoid’s orbit is just as 
worthy of investigation as that of 
Jupiter itself, but practically it is 
plain that the computers will be 
obliged to select a limited number 
which present special points of inter- 
est and confine their attention to them 
alone. 





MOST WONDERFUL OF PEARLS. 


The “Southern Cross@ a Gem Found by 
a Fisherman in Western Australia. 

Black pearls used to be held as of 
small value, eomparatively spealing. 
They were first made fashionable by 
the Empress Eugenie, wife of Napo- 
leon III., who possessed a famous 
necklace of them which fetched twenty 
thousand “dollars at auction after the 
overthrow of the imperial dynasty. 
This did not include the single great 
pearl forming the snap, which was pur- 
chased by the marquis of Bath for five 
thousand dollars. Mexieo, Tahiti and 
Fiji supply the markets of the world 
with black pearls. The most extraor- 
dinary pear] in the world, according to 
the New York Advertiser, is known as 
the ‘Southern Cross.” It is probably 
the most remarkable thing of its kind 
that nature has ever produced. So far 
as is known it occupies an absolutely 
unique position in the history of pearls. 
It consists of a group of nine pearls 
naturally grown together in so regular 
a manner as to form an almost perfect 
Latin cross. Seven of them compose 
the shaft, which measures an inch and 
a half in length, while the two arms of 
the cross are formed by one pearl on 
each side. All the pearls are of fine 
luster. 

This astonishing freak was discov- 
ered by a man named Clark, while 
pear! fishing in western Australia. He 
regarded it as a miracle, and, enter- 
taining a superstitious dread of it, he 
buried it. In 1874 it was dug up again 
and since then it has changed hands 
many times. Its value is set at fifty 
thousand dollars. How it came about 
that these pearls were grouped to- 
gether in such a manner no one has as 
yet been able to explain satisfactorily. 
It has been suggested that a fragment 
of serrated seaweed may have got into 
the shell of the oyster and that the 
succession of teeth along the margin of 
the front may have caused the deposi- 
tion of nacre at regular intervals, soas 
to form a string of pearls in a straight 
line. The cross was found in the shell 
of the mollusk, just as it was taken 
from its native element, without any 
possibilty of its having been subjected 
to human manipulation. 





Boots Blackened for Nothing. 

Free shines are to be had in every 
large city in the United States to-day, 
but to get one you must go to the stop 
where you bought your shoes. This 
idea of blackening the shoes of cus: 
tomers for nothing was put in opera- 
tion five years ago bya firm of New 
England manufacturers who had 
twenty-two agencies in different parts 
of the country. A bootblack was hired 
at each one of these agencies. At first 
the customer went in timidly and had 
his shoes blacked once after buying 
them. When he next bought shoes he 
had them blacked a dozen times, and 
now there are men who never think of 
paying for a shine. The scheme was 
copied by a number of manufacturers 
so that it is not unusual to find half a 
dozen places on a single block where 
blacking is done for nothing. In some 
of the larger shops as many as five 
men are kept busy at this work. but it 
is noticed that they do not labor as 
severely as bootblacks do who are in 
business for themselves. One concern 
gives to each customer a card with 
numbers to be punched out The card 
is good for fifty s':ines. 





Crowing Contests. 

A new amusement has been inaugur- 
ated in Belgium which permits the 
peasants to have some sport. Itisa 
sort of competition in cock crowing. 
The game is conducted in this way: 
In a garden are placed rows of cages, 
zach containing a cock. Before each 
sage, about a yard away, stands the 
narker who notes the cocoricos of his 
cooster. The competition lasts for an 
10our, and it is the cock that has crowed 
the oftenest that takes the prize. At 
she last competition a rooster crowed 
134 times. Formerly cock fights were 
the fashion, but the organizers of them 
were so severely punished that the new 
ismusement has replaced the old and is 
quite as much ala mode.—N. Y. Herald. 





—“Is your son, who has gone to New 
York, a good worker?” “Oh, yes! he 
is very industrious. Why, in the last 
letter he sent home, he said that on 
arriving in New York he met a man 
who worked him for all he was worth. 
But his wages must have been poor, for 
he sent home for more money. 





A USE FOR CHINAMEN. 


Work That White Men Cannot Be 
Hired to Do. 





flere Is a Proposition Which Might Fur 
nish a Partial Solution of the 
Perplexing Chinese 
Problem. 





Some days ago the Portland Oregon- 
ian said: “If we had at this moment 
forty thousand more Chinese in the Pa- 
tific in the northwest to do the work 
which white men will not do, and 
which yet is necessary for development 
of the country, the result would be 
good for everybody.” A correspondent 
writes that “‘he would like to be in- 
formed what the nature of that work 
is,” and the Oregonian thus responds: 

The occupation in-which Chinese la- 
bor would mainly be useful is that of 
clearing our heavily timbered lands. 
This is labor which white men will nov 
or do not to any extent perform. Thus 
far nearly all the work of clearing our 
lands has been performed by Chinese. 
But it has come toa stop. Since Chi- 
nese immigration was suspended it has 
become impossible to get labor for this 
purpose. lHugher wages are demanded 
by Chinese, and no owner of timber 
land can afford to hire itcleared. Iti 
easy, of course, to assert that there are 
plenty of white men ready to perfgrm 
labor of this kind and to denounce the 
owners of the land for employing them, 
but there is a test of this matter that 
may be very simply made. There are 
immense areas of this land yet open 
for settlement. Government will give 
them away toall citizens who apply. 
But our workingmen refuse to take 
these lands and subdue them. They 
wouldn’t clear the lands for the gift of 
them, doubtless because they think 
they can do better, and many of then 
may be right. 

Here then is a line of work in which 
Chinese would not be in the way of 
white labor, and there is nothing more 
necessary for development of the 
country than the clearing of large 
bodies of these lands. The work is 
now practically at a stand. Again, 
Chinese labor would be useful in mar- 
ket gardening and fruit growing. Or- 
egon and Washington do not grow 
vegetables enough by one-half for their 
own consumption. What we have in 
the way of market gardening now is 
largely the work of Chinese. Facts 
like these are facts in spite of all decla- 
mation. 

As a people the Chinese are nota 
desirable class, since they are unfit 
for incorporation into the citizenship 
of the country, but in every respect 
they are far less objectionable and 
dangerous than tens of thousands from 
European countries who are admitted 
without question every year—anarch- 
ists; agitators, beggars, mountebanks 
and criminals of every degree. The 
country can do without Chinese, of 
course, but much work that would 
contribute to its development will re- 
main undone. There is no probability 
that Chinese will ever be freely ad- 
mitted again, and this, too, in all the 
circumstances is well, since the pres- 
ence of an inferior race among supe- 
rior beings like ourselves is always a 
source of discontent which political 
agitators continually inflame. In all 
circumstances, therefore, exclusion of 
the Chinese is advisable, or even nec- 
essary, but still a word now and then 
on certain phases of the subject, dic- 
tated by candorand common sense, may 
not be intolerable. 


DECEIVED BY HIS CAUTION. 


A Counterfeit Package Mistaken by Its 

Owner for One That Contained Money. 

I arrived here just before the first 
bank suspension, says a Denver cor- 
respondent of the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, and one of the first calls | made 
was on a merchant whose nervousness 
made it painful to do business with 
him, no matter how large a bill could 
be sold tohim. On this particular oc- 
casion he seemed afflicted with an ex- 
cessively severe attack of his chronic 
complaint, and he told me he was too 
much worried about finance to talk 
about giving orders. 

After awhile he became communica- 
tive and told me he had succeeded in 
withdrawing from the bank that day 
rather over four thousand dollars, 
which he had put away inastrong box 
in an actually burglar-proof vault, into 
which thieves could not possibly break 
through and steal. He proceeded to 
tell me in addition that he had made 
ap a dummy package representing, 
and indeed counterfeiting, the pack- 
age of currency, which he had careful- 
ly labeled with the actual contents of 
the valuable roll. The dummy pack- 
age, he explained, was in the back of 
his ordinary cash drawer, which he 
showed me. His explanation of this 
peculiar precaution was that as he had 
been seen by several people who had 
helped start the run on the bank he 
was afraid his place might be burglar- 
ized, and that if it was the dummy 
package would undoubtedly be taken 
without being opened and examined, 
and the thief would hurry away with- 
out searching for further booty. 

1 smoked a cood cigar with the mer 
chant and tried to convince him that 
his bank was all right and that he had 
taken a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. Late in the same day, how- 
ever, the bank had to suspend, and 
when I saw my customer the next day 
he chuckled over the success of his 
precautionary measures. When I got 
him down to talking business he sud- 
denly remembered he owed our house 
a few hundred dollars, and said if I 
would wait he would goto the vault 
and get the money. He came back in 
about ten minuted looking as though 
lightning had struck him. He carried in 
his hand what I presumed was his roll 
of bills, and when he threw it on the 
counter and rushed headlong to his 
cash drawer I began to doubt his san- 
ity. But in a minute his peace of mind 
was restored and the explanation was 
obvious. He had made up the real and 
ilummy packages so much alike that he 
had deceived himself and had placed a 
roll of brown paper in the vault, while 
the package containing over four thou- 
sand dollars had been lying loose in 
his cash drawer without any protec- 
tion against fire or thieves. His re- 
marks on his own blunder were abus- 
ive in the extreme. 





Live Toad in a Hailstoe. 

A hailstorm visited Pawtucket, R. 
lL, and caused plenty of excitement. 
One woman picked up a large hail- 
stone and allowed it to melt in her 
hand. She thought something was in- 
side the little piece of frozen rain, but 
was surprised to find when all had 
melted a little live toad or frog in her 
hand. There is a general belief thata 
great many pebbles came down with 
the hail. 





A LOCOMOTIVE EXPERIENCE. 


Gow a Rejected Flyer Turned Up as a 
Prize Machine. 

Strange things happen when men 
make up their minds that they can't 
help happening. 

It is now over twenty years, says a 
writer in the Locomotive Engineering, 
since Superintendent Healy, of the 
Rhode Island locomotive works, built 
a passenger engine for the Old Colony. 
This engine had seventeen and one- 
half by twenty-two inch cylinders, 
with a five-foot wheel, and the only 
innovation on the standard engines of 
the day was the trial of two and one- 
quarter inch tubes instead of two inch, 
there being about one hundred and 
sixty of them. Before the engine ever 
made a turn the general superinten- 
jent heard of the big flues and openly 
announced that the engine would 
never make the time with the Fall 
River boat train for which it was built. 
The master mechanic admitted that he 
didn’t believe it would ever steam, and 
one by one the engineers shook their 
heads and allowed that it conldn’t 
make it—because it couldn’t. Then 
the firemen announced that no man 
could keep it hot, and no one ought to 
expect that it could be done. The en- 
gine was doubted from the start. 
Everybody said it couldn’t make the 
run—and it didn’t. It went on the 
road and was a failure from the start, 
and after eighteen months’ service it 
was rebuilt. The general superinten- 
dent paid the Rhode Island locomotive 
works $1,000 extra for a new boiler (re- 
turning the old one) like the old one 
except that it had two-inch tubes. 

He said he knew that the new boiler 
would steam and the engine make the 
time. The master mechanic said he 
knew so, too, and the engineers and 
firemen agreed with them that now it 
was all right. 

It was all right, steamed well and 
made the time—because everybody 
said it could and would. 

Some months afterward John Thomp- 
son, general mastar mechanic of the 
Eastern railway, wanted a seventeen- 
inch passenger engine, and wanted it 
as cheap as possibie. He was induced 
to take the boiler discarded by the Old 
Colony (after being thoroughly re- 
paired). None of the engineers knew 
the engine had an old boiler or flues 
larger than the ordinary. Mr. Thomp- 
son said she was a fine engine and 
would just play with their fastest and 
heaviest express. The men all counted 
on her as a good steamer, and a good 
steamer she was. This engine never 
lacked for steam, did her work well 
and as economically as the best engine 
on the road, and is in the service yet— 
running in sight of the scene of her 
former failure. 

A CHINESE CRUIKSHANK, 
His Fascinating Cartoons Attacking the 
Opicm Trafiic. 

The Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade has republished in 
fac simile a most curiousset of Chinese 
eartoons on the national vice, which 
has an almost exact parallel in the 
famous Cruikshank series, known as 
“The Bottle,” says the London News. 
The native Cruikshank begins with a 
picture of a happy home, at any rate 
of a happy summer hotse. The native 
debauchee is taking his first whiff. He 
reclines on a couch of ebony, inlaid 
with marble, and all his surroundings 
are elecant and luxurious. 

This is No. 1 of the series. No. 2 
represents parental expostulations — 
the youth on his knees before his 
father and promising never to do it 
again; No. 8, relapse, and No. 4. the 
wife painting scrolls for a livelihood 
in the miserable home. In No. 5 the 
smoker is at it again, while the wife 
and children, with a reckless indiffer- 
ence to perspective which is in itself 
suggestive of despair, weep by the side 
of the besotted father’s couch, and the 
old mother does the work of a domes- 
tic drudge. 

In No. 6 the wife loses her temper 
and dashes the smoking gear to the 
ground, while the infuriated debauchee 
tries to beat her with a bamboo. In 
No. 7 he isagain sucking at the recov- 
ered pipe, while compassionate friends 
vainly offer him the food for which he 
has lost all appetite. In No. 8 wife 
and child regard him with horror, but 
he does not seem to mind. In No. 9 he 
has been sold up and his lodging is on 
the cold ground. In No. 10 the dogs 
are after him as he crawls through the 
villages. No. 11 is the same as No. 10, 
“only more so.” In No. 12 we see him, 
or rather the wretched skeleton of 
him, crawling into a hole in the rocks. 
in a wintry landscape, to die—still 
hugging the pipe that has brought hir 
to ruin. 


SYMPTOMS WERL ALARMING. 


Roth Affected Simultane>cus!y with a De- 
sire to Find a Doctor. 

The following is a true account of 
the development of a curious and 
alarming complaint which suddenly 
attacked Chappie and Choliy as they 
were driving back from the club 
the other day, according to the New 
York Tribune, and which is still af- 
fording great amusement to their 
friends. One of these young gentle- 
men who was driving his companion 
in his buggy suddenly complained of a 
stitch im his left side. The pain grew 
more and more intense, until he be- 
came quite seriously frightened, when, 
to the consternation of the pair, the 
other man was attacked precisely in 
the same fashion on the right side. 
With a fifteen-mile drive ahead of 
them, and fancying themselves seized 
by some mysterious and inscrutable 
disease, with the pain increasing every 
moment, the prospect was not a pleas- 
antone. Wildly they lashed the horse 
in order to reach the nearest village 
and a doctor, and on they dashed over 
stones and ruts, leaving the rustic 
passers-by agape with astonishment. 
Suddenly, in the midst of his lamenta- 
tions over the pain, Cholly exclaimed: 
“Don’t you smell something burning?” 
and a strong smell of fire which, if it 
had not been for their excitement and 
fright, they would have noticed long 
before, made itself very apparent. 

“By Jove!” shouted Chappie, as he 
clapped his hand on his waistcoat 
pocket, “it is those matches!” And to 
their immense relief they found that a 
paper box of matches had ignited it- 
self by friction and the fire had not 
only slowly burned its way through 
the garments of the owner of the box, 
but had extended itself to the trousers 
of his friend, burning a large hole in 
his last Poole suit, and causing no lit- 
tle consternation in the minds of both 














—The Place des Victories is a circular 
space in Paris built in 1686 by Mansard, 
and surrounded by houses. A statue of 
Louis XIV. in the centre, raised by the 
duc de la Feuillade, was destroyed dur- 
ing the Revolution. Its place is now 
taken by another of thesame monarch. 


BUFFALOES IN ENGLAND. 


Specimens of the Fow €urvivors 
Shipped Across the Atlantic. 


The Experiment of Breeding the Animals 
in English Parks Considered by 
Britons as Very Likely to 
Prove Unsuccessful. 


Fifty, oreven half that number of 
years ago, the possibility of the ‘“‘buf- 
fle®” of the American plains becoming 
extinct was notso much as dreamed 
of, says the St. James’ Budget. For 
ages they had wandered in countless 
herds on the plains on the eastern side 
of the Rocky mountains, providing the 
red Indian with an apparently inex- 
haustible supply of meat. Th®usands 
were killed for their tongues and the 
steak cut out of the hump—the most 
delicate part. The bisons, from which 
the early “voyagers” and the fur 
traders obtained their ‘“‘pemmican,” 
did not suffer from the demands made 
upon their numbers by the Indians; 
but the white hunter, with his ever- 
improving firearms, did the work of 
destruction. Where once the herds 
were so numerous that it was the prae- 
tice to drive them gradually to the 
edge of a precipice and there frighten 
them over, none can be found. At last 
the United States government awoke 
to the fact that America was upon the 
point of losing the bison. The agents 
of the Smithsonian institute had a dif- 
ficulty in procuring some specimens 
which were required. The result was 
that a small herd of about forty is now 
strictly preserved in the Yellowstone 
park. Butone or two wander away 
most years and are soon killed when 
once outside the protected territory; 
the security of the herd is consequept- 
ly by no means assured. The news, 
therefore, that a number of Nebraska 
buffaloes have been imported to this 
country, having been obtained for the 
purpose of being turned down in some 
of our parks, will be welcomed by our 
naturalists. 

It is,unfortunately,very questionable 
if the experiment of keeping and 
breeding the grand beasts in our Eng- 
lish parks will be attended with any 
success. The bison on its native plains 
is accustomed to great heat in summer 
and extreme coldin winter. But, for 
all that, the climate is a corstant one, 
and the change of the variability, the 
fog and the damp of this country will 
be great. Indeed, when we look at the 
condition of the bison’s European re- 
lation, the aurochs, we may well doubt 
if the genus bison will long remain an 
inhabitant of the earth. It may be 
many years before we juite lose it, for 
representatives will probably linger 
for a comparatively long period pre- 
served in parks, just as the ancient 
white British cattle linger now. But, 
as in the case of the latter, the want 
of fresh blood and the consequent 
close interbreeding will tell in time 
and result in constantly diminishing 
fertility, until in the course of years 
the last representative of the race will 
die and the world know them no more. 
We may safely say the extinction will 
not happen in our own time, or even in 
that of the next few generations; but 
it is to be feared that come it surely 
will 





ONLY A TRAMP. 





But There Were Tears, and Bitter Ones, 
Shed for Him. 

“It’s only one of them pes!xy tramps, 
Bill,” said a brakeman to his compan- 
ion, as the lights from two lanterns fell 
on the form of a man mangled as only 
a railroad traincan mangle. ‘I sup- 
pose we will have to get him into the 
caboose and leave him at the station.” 

They gathered up the remains as 
best they could, says the New York 
Recorder, and, after getting them 
aboard the train, gave the signal to go 
ahead. 

Yes, he was only a tramp. The 
brakeman addressed as Bill had seen 
the man fall between two cars while 
stepping from one to another. The 
train had been stopped, and the two 
railroaders went back to see what 
damage had been done. In the ca- 
boose they made a search of the dead 
man’s clothes. They didn't find much; 
no money, not even a knife. In the in- 
side pocket of the ragged vest was a 
greasy-looking envelope. In taking 
out the letter a tiny band of gold fell 
to the floor. While one picked up the 
ring the other read the letter. It had 
been well fingered, and there were un- 
mistakable spots that only tears could 
have caused. The handwriting was ? 
woman's, and read as follows: 

“Dear Jim: Mary is dead, and in 
her last words she inquired for papa. 
She missed you so much, and never 
seemed to be well after you went. I 
am sorry, Jim. for what I said that 
night, and if you will come back I 
will never complain and worry you 
any more. |! you Mary’s ring; 
you remember when you got it for her. 
Please come back to your wife.” 

That was all. The wife had heard 
in some way where her husband was 
and had sent him the letter. - It oc 
curred to one of the brakemen to look 
atthe postmark, and with difficulty it 
was seen that it was a month old, and 
that it was that of the very place at 
which they had decided to leave the 
dead body. ° 

Jim must have met with misfortune, 
and was stealing his way home, which 
he reached only to be carried out and 
laid beside little Mary. 


send 


An Old English Custom. 

The candidates for bailiff in the town 
of Alnwick, North England, just be- 
fore the election ride in procession to 
a horse pond near the town, dismount 
and struggle through the mud and 
water as best they can. They are ac- 
companied by a brass band and all the 
population of the town and neighbor- 
hood. The custom dates from the time 
of King John, who visited the town in 
1210. The roads were very bad and 
some of his baggage wagons had to be 
left in the mire. On his arrival he in- 
quired who was responsible for the 
condition of the roads, and learning 
that the bailiffs v »re to blame ordered 
them to be seized and dragged through 
the nearest pond 

An American acrobat in Vienna late 
ly won a queer wager. He betta con- 
siderable sum with a Vienna strong 
man that he could not endure to have 
a liter of water fall drop by drop from 
a height of three feet upon his hand. 
When three hundred drops had fallen 
the athlete’s face became red and he 
looked as if in pain. At the four hun- 
dred and twentieth drop he gave up, 
saying it was impossible to bear the 
pain any longer. The palm of his hand 
was swollen and inflamed, and in one 
place the skin had broken open. Only 
asmall portion of the liter of water 
had gone to make up the four hundred 











and twenty drops. 


THE ESTHETIC SENSE. 





instances Showing That Animals Possess It 
in a Rudimentary Form. 

Are animals deprived of an esthetic 
sense? There is, of course, no ques- 
tion as toa very refined or subtle es- 
thetic sense. Moreover, that sense is 
rare, variable, capricious, subjective; 
and the same picture, the same piece of 
music, the same piece of sculpture, the 
same monument impress the esthetic 
sense of different people in greatly dif- 
ferent ways. The question, therefore, 
is simply to determine whether ani- 
mals possess in any appreciable manner 
2ertain tastes indicating an elementary 
sense of the beautiful. This sense as- 
suredly exists. It is not at all present, 
at least to any appreciable extent, in 
all animals, and those who do possess 
it manifest it in different degrees: but 
it is sufficient to know that its exist- 
ence can be recognized. 

Birds are particularly gifted in this 
manner. They have a taste for bright 
colors and melodious sounds, and most 
frequently the male subjugates and 
fascinates his mate with the beauty of 
his plumage or the flexibility of his 
vocal organs. From this sense came 
those curious parades of love (among 
peacocks, for instance) of which Dar- 
win, and more recently Hudson, have 
given us so many examples. These pa- 
rades are veritable conventions of 
beauty. There are, besides, other 
birds who show this esthetic sense in a 
singular manner. One of them is the 
bava. He has a passion for brilliant 
and variegated objects, and he hasa 
habit of ornamenting the entrance to 
his nest, which is built with infinite 
art and elegance, with a variety of ob- 
jects, gathered by bits from all quar- 
ters, which happen to strike his fancy. 

Among them are brilliantly colored 
feathers of other birds, bright bits of 
shells, bits of stuff, and the birds 
struts about in the midst of all this 
with evident pleasure. Insects also 
possess a marked esthetic sense. 
They prefer certain colors, and 
the plants which depend upon them 
for fertilization show an entirely dif- 
ferent variety of colors from those of 
plants whose fertilization is effected by 
means of the wind. Musical sounds 
also affect different animals in a 
marked manner; they have their pref- 
erences and their antipathies. To be 
sure, this esthetic sense is not very ele- 
vated, but it is present ina rudimentary 
condition; they are not entirely indif- 
ferent to the manifestations which, 
with us, address themselves only to an 
esthetic sense. 

In a similar manner, those who deny 
the religious sentiment to animals de- 
ceive themselves. Without doubt this 
religion is of a very inferior order, but, 
to be exact, can that of millions of 
human beings be placed in a very ele- 
vated category? Analyze the religious 
idea, deprived of all its pretenses and 
superfertations, and what do you find? 
Fear and love, from which comes sub- 
mission and many other sentiments, 
which, according to the quantity, are 
mixed with the two principal ingredi- 
ents. Quatrefages writes that ‘“‘the 
domestic animals are religious for they 
obey those who appeal to them with 
the rod or sugar.” In another place 
he says: “There is no 
between the negro who adores a danger- 
ous animal and the dog who cringes at 
his master’s feet to obtain pardon for 
a fault. Animals run to min for pro- 
tection as a believer to his God.” 

Of course, between the religion of 2 
dog and that of Pascal there are differ- 
ences, but all the forms of transition 
agree; savage man, as well as the man 
who believes himself civilized, furnishes 
innumerable examples of this, and 
shows that here, as in other matters, 
the differences are in degree, not in 
kind. Animals know the sense of the 
mysterious; they are fetishes; they 
ascribe life to the lifeless; and what 
more than this, may I ask, comprises 
the religion of many of our contempor- 
aries? Between paganism or the gross- 
est, most primitive polytheism, and the 
purest Christian religion, the distine- 
tions are few and gradual; not at all 
specific and fundamental. On the other 
hand, between the rudiments of re- 
ligion, past and present, the certain 
sentiments of the higher animals, the 
differences bear the same character; the 
source is the same. 

The sentiment of the mysterious apd 
supernatural is manifested by a num- 
ber of animals and has been observed 
with some attention. Herbert Spencer 
reports some observations on a large 
mastiff which belonged to one of his 
friends. The dog, playing with a cane 
which had been turned over to him, 
inadvertently struck the ground 
very hard with one end‘of it, and, 
naturally, the other end struck with 
force against his mouth. The animal, 
at that unexpected manifestation, 
showed consternation, and, suspecting 
sorcery, concealed himself. It was 
with great difficulty that he could be 
induced to return to his plaything. 
“His conduct showed very clearly that 
the cane, so long as it only exhibited 
traits with which he was familiar, was 
not considered by him as an active 
agent, but as soon as he received an in- 
jury from it he was led, for the mo- 
ment, to class it with animate objects, 
and to consider it as capable of injur- 
ing him anew.” 

Certain persons have even attributed 
to animals remarkable clairvoyance. 
Here, one tells of birds which seem to 
perceive frightful apparitions in a cage 
where one of their number is dead; 
there, of storks foreseeing fire in the 
house where they have been accustomed 
to building their nests, and of their 
perching among the trees; and again, 
where dogs have had visions. How- 
ever, we simply content ourselves here 
by concluding that the higher animals 
certainly possess the rudiments of an 
esthetic sense and a religious senti- 
ment.—Revue des Revues. 
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One Weakness of Dialect Writing. 
The dialect of the magazines is gen- 
erally the worst possible misspelling, 
with very little approach to the pro- 
nunciation which it is supposed to in- 
dicate. Apparently the hardest thing 
for a writer to learn is that dialect is 
not bad spelling. Half the Irish dia 
lect, so called, seen in the magazines is 
a libel on the Irish pronunciation, 
while, if possible, the negro dialect is 
even worse. The trouble is that the 
writers, as a rule, picked up their dia- 
lect from other writers and know 
nothing of the genuine article. If they 
would go to nature there would bea 
marked improvement in this respect.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A Favorable Symptom. 

Dr. Blunt—Does your husband com- 
plain of pain in the head? 

Mrs. Pete Amsterdam—His head does 
not pain him, but he seems to be drowsy 
and stupid. 

Dr. Blunt—I am glad to hear that. 
He is getting back into his normal con- 
dition and will be all right in a few 








days. —Texas Siftings. 


FISTS BETTER THAN GuUNs 


A Man Whom 


the Old.Timers w 
Like to Welcome in Kelly. = 
In the days when pistols were worn 


as regularly as shirts (a plenty to sat 
isfy any ordinary tenderfoot © in oft ] 
be seen in this region) a stranver came 
here and stopped at the hote] y 


saying much to anybody, says a Ke : 
(N. M.) correspondent. He hipaa b 
team and driver and took in the us 
gulches and _ rosrects that cou] 50 
reached, and he kept his eye on he 
trade of the various business uses of 
the town as well. Some though: he 
was a mine speculator and ers 
thought he was sizing up the cam; 
with a view to going into mer e 
business. He took a drink now ang 
then, and sat in a game of stud poker 


when he came out about even.one ; t 
After three or four days, when not 
had been learned about him, a rum ir 
ran about the camp that he was a q 
tective. Thereat Budd Wood, who » 
then the tough pride of the sp 
town, said he would 
luck.” 

Budd is said to have been an able 
tough in spite of a deal of swagger ip 
his bearing, but he had one fai asa 
tough—he had to drink and work him 


b 
“call him once for 


self into a passion before he could cil 
anybody. He was by no means iat 
would be called here a cool and ventle. 
manly tough. So when he set out to 
call the supposed detective he begar v 
drinking a lot of whisky, and when 


half full he found his intended victim 
in the Pinon saloon reading the latest 
paper from Denver, and all unconscious 
of danger, for, contrary to the usual 
custom in such cases,no one had warned 
him that Budd was looking for him 

For this reason he took no notice of 
Budd's loud talk even when reference 
in vile language was made to the arts 
and character of all detectives. In fact 
he probably was accustomed to ignor- 
ing barroow talk, and did not hear it, 
But after awhile, in preparing to smoke, 
he bit off the point of a cigar and acci- 
dentally spit it on Budd’s boot. He 
realized that something of unusua! in- 
terest to him was happening then with- 
out delay, for Budd turned on him with 
a yell, and, cursing like a pirate, said 
he'd kill the offender in about two min- 
utes. 

The stranger got on his feet and 
stammered and stuttered in his efforts 
toexplain and apologize. The attack 
was so unexpected that he was thrown 
entirely off his guard, and his blanched 
face showed everyone that for the mo 
ment he was helpless. But Budd mean- 
time was getting thoroughly in earnest 
He had made up his mind to kill the 
stranger, and when he drew two big 
revolvers the spectators began hunting 
shelter behind the bar and the stove. 

Then something did happen. The 
color came back to the stranger's face 
and he said quickly to Budd: 

“Look out for that man with the 
poker behind you.” 

Budd half turned as if to avoid a 
blow, and then he got one he didn't 
expect, fair under the ear, delivered 
with all the strength of the stranger, 
who knew that life depended on it. It 
was a good blow, too, for it laid Budd 
at full length on the floor. The stran- 
ger was on him in a minute, but that 
was not necessary, for it was a knock- 
out blow. 

While the tough quivered the stran- 


ger took the cartridges from the re- 
volver and gave the whole into the 
keeping of the bartender. Then he 
helped carry Budd to bed, after which 


he hired a rig and drove to Magdalena 
from which he took the train the next 
norning, and has never been heard of 
sinee. If this article should happen to 
reach his eye he will confer a great 
favor on three of the witnesses of the 
incident, and of Budd as well, if he 
will write to the Pinon and tell some- 
thing of himself. Better yet, he can 
make Kelly another visit, for, although 
times are dull, there are enough of the 
old timers left to give a fitting wele 
to a man whose fist is better than two 
guns.—N. Y. Sun. 
CARE OF TAN SHOES. 
How the Ingenious Bootbiack Still Earm 
His Dime. 

When tan shoes became fashionable 
three or four years ago the bootblack 
stood aghast. Some of them turned 
pale, says the Washington Post, but 
most of them did not because nature 
debarred them from that manifesta- 
tion of apprehension. As man after 
man passed their stands with his feet 
shod in coverings that did not admit 
of the old-time ‘“‘shine,” they believed 
that their race was run. 

The ragamuffin who makes 
ing upon the corners is an individual 
hard tocdown. When the 
son of tan shoes came around a new 
method of polishing had been devis« d 
it has been amplified until it has be- 


me 


his liv 


second sea 


come a science 
is at present practiced by the high 


priests of the art it requires first @ 
thorough rubbing with a damp rag; 
hen the application of a half lemon; 
en some mysterious unguent that 1s 
put on with the ball of the thumb, and 
lastly a brown ish invented espe 
¢ially for the occasion. This latter 1s 
brushed with a piece of canton flan- 
nel. No well-educated and self-respect 
ing bootblack would use any other 
kind. The man who is put through 
this course of ornamental sprout BS) 
himself wearing a pair of new ru 
and he pays for it one dime As this 
is double the old price the operator 1s 
happy He has not lost anything by 


the shoes whose introduction promised 
to prove his bane. 


State Insurance in Germany. 

John Graham Brooks, the 
labor expert, describes in the Forum 
the effect of compulsory state insurance 
in Germany. Ten years ago the first 
step was taken to bring the whole body 
of German wage-earners under ¢.!0- 
pulsory state insurance. To-day nearly 
thirteen million laborers are actually 
insured against sickness, accident, 1D- 
validity and old age. The peoele are 
fairly satisfied with the provisions ex- 
cepting those concerning old age and 
invalidity, which they would eagerly 
vote out of existence if possible. The 
limit of age has apparently beep 
placed too high. Mr. Brooks thinks 
the experiment on the whole @ great 
success, particularly in its indirect so 
ciological results. 
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Fashionable Colors. 

The colors that are most in vogue 
now are the dark yellow-greens, rose 
tans and browns. Cardinal and violet 
are still popular. But a reaction 10 
favor of mixed colors is coming in, and 
some of our leading home dressmakers 
are now at the world’s fair studying 
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Woman's Department. 
THE KING'S ROSES. 
en the roses blow 


and drifts of snow 
alled with their 


In the palace gard 
Like flames of fire 
And fee path is w 


Loom, . . : 
{nd the air is freighted with rich perfume. 
‘And the brow of the king from its careworn 
frown 
Is cleared as he walks the 
And he smiles a moment, 
know 
That his daughter loves the roses so. ' 
For the rose was brought from a distant clime, 
And tenderly nursed through the winter 


time, 
And jealously guarded from vulgar eye. 
By the garden wall that is broad and high, 
And none but the king in all the land 
Shoul 1ave such roses, the gardener 
planned. 


brilliant 


rose-path down. 
well pleased to 


And so 
In the palace garden the roses blow. 
But under the wall, while the watchers 
slept, : 
The roots of the king’s own rose trets crept, 
And year by year these grow more tall, 
By the tiny cottage without the wall, 
The rose of fire and _rose of snow. . 
(And the peasant’s daughter loves them so!) 
And many an hour of toil and care 
Is lightened by sight of the roses there. 
or lo! 
In the peasant’s garden the roses blow. 


What are walls to roses?—but love is sweet. 

In frieze or velvet is homage meet. 

Flower of fire and tlower of snow, 

They know their lovers, or high or low. 
And so 

In both the gardens the roses blow. 





THE REBELLIOUS HEART. 


BY ELLEN 


How cold indeed the unsympathetic 
heart, the heart that cannot mourn with 
those who mourn; the heart that seems 
rigid as stone. Those perhaps have 
beheld father, mother, sister, brother, 
wrapped in cold death’s embrace, the 
forms shrouded in the habiliments of 
the grave. Perhaps they loved each one 
dearly; yet, as they stand beside the 
caskets of clay, they can shed no bitter, 
scalding tears of grief. Friends cluster 
around; friends throw their arms about 
that orphan form; tears of sorrow and 
sympathy fall for their great loss. The 
clinging embrace is escaped from, and a 
sort of anger flushes the face. They 
say, “I do not feel like weeping; I am 
sorry; but I cannot and do not feel like 
crying.” 

I have seen such ones, and any home 
where troubles or death enter, there 
they will not go. They are afraid that 
stricken-hearted mother may weep while 
speaking of her angel child. They, too, 
have formed the holiest ties of life. A 
tiny form is laid in the mother arms, 
and nestles for mother love. How she 
loves her first born! A few short 
months, and the baby form lies still and 
cold, all shrouded to be laid in the 
narrow confines of the grave; lies free 
and safe from worldly blights and ills. 
The mother heart cannot cry out to keep 
her darling. She is simply sorry her 
baby is dead; no deep, bitter waves of 
sorrow sweep over her heart. She 
knows and feels she will miss her bonny 
boy. Yes, she is sorry. I do not, I 
cannot, understand such natures. But, 
thank God, I can truly sorrow with and 
weep with those who weep. Oh, un- 
speakable blessedness to have and feel 
the deep, sweet sympathy of our dear 
earth friends. How comforting when 
the heart is all shrouded in grief, to feel 
the hand-clasp of those whose heart par- 
takes in a measure, a friendly measure, 
of your bitter heartaches. 

It seems that the distant, cold-hearted 
person loses half of the life of living. 
They can see distress and heartache, and 
to all outward appearance, not a ripple 
disturbs their serenity. And as I write, 
I recall instances where trouble and 
sorrows have softened the proud, re- 
bellious hearts of mortals. And earth 
held no truer, warmer-hearted, sympa- 
thetic people than those whom God's 
love and cleansing power had tempered. 
Some have said if they knew they had 


s. 


done some one a wrong, that they could 


not drive themselves to go and acknowl- 
edge it to them; to simply say, “forgive 
me.’’ It has ever seemed to me that if 
any one knew they had wronged or in- 
jured another, it was cowardly pride of 
a self-conceited heart that would thus 
refuse to right a wrong. 

But there is a power, there is a love, 
that can and does melt all the barriers 
of self away. The stone is rolled aside. 
Their hearts are robed in the garment of 
peace, hope, love. The old garments of 
self-love and esteem are evermore cast 
aside. Do we, ought we, could we wish 
it otherwise? 


WINTER BLOSSOMS. 


BY MRS. V. P. DE COSTER. 

Many flower loving women make a 
mistake by filling their sunniest windows 
through the winter with large geraniums 
and such plants, which not only dis- 
agreeably shade the room, but which re- 
fuse to blossom until nearly time to set 
them in the ground again in the spring. 

In order to have the sunshine and 

blossoms also, a better way to do is to 
put the large plants in the cellar, and 
only winter slips in your window, which 
will take but little room, and will make 
better garden plants the following sum- 
mer. For winter blossoms, bulbs give 
the best satisfaction, with the least room 
and trouble. To be sure they cost a lit- 
tle more, but they are almost sure to 
bloom in places and conditions where 
nothing else would. They will stand 
cold which would kill ordinary plants, 
and blossom with very little sunshine, 
and in poor soil, simply because the nu- 
trition and blossoms are already stcred 
in the bulb. Hyacinths should be pot- 
ted in Octgber and November, then set 
in the cellar for several weeks, watered 
very sparingly, until the soil is pretty 
well filled with roots. Then if brought 
to the window they make a rapid growth, 
and in afew weeks show blossoms, whose 
beauty and fragrance cannot help de- 
lighting every one. If kept in a cool 
place, the blossoms last for two or three 
weeks. After once blooming, hyacinth 
bulbs may as well be thrown away. 
have succeeded in making them bloom a 
second time, but they do not pay for the 
tiouble. If good bulbs are purchased, 
the first blossom is worth the money. 
_ Freesias are cheaper, and fully as_sat- 
istactory tome, The bulbscan be pur- 
chased for six cents each, and will mul- 
tiply rapidly. Unlike hyacinths, they do 
hot need to be set away to form roots. 
If potted in October they should begin 
to bloom in January or February. The 
blossoms resemble small lilies, with sev- 
eral upon one flower stalk. The bulbs 
are small, and several can be planted in 
One pot. After the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, set the pot away until the follow- 
ing fall, and then repot the new bulbs. 

Last winter I took great pleasure with 
4 pot of the common yellow garden datffo- 
(ils. They were treated the same as 
hyacinths.. When the thermometer was 
away down toward the twenties, and the 
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Show drifting out of doors, the dear little | 


“datfys’” seemed to nod their heads to 
me and say, ‘Never you mind, this can’t 
last long, you will soon see my sisters 
in the garden.” 


BOOKS vs. FANCY WORK. 


Given a house full of materials from 
Which any number of ‘just too lovely” 
articles for home decoration may be 
fashioned, and an unlimited supply of 
good literature at one’s command, the 
Problem arising reads: ‘Which, in the 
Majority of homes, will receive the 
greater attention?” 

Itisa problem I shall not undertake 
to solve, for it would necessitate a great- 
er expenditure of time than comes with- 
in the scope of my possibilities. Yet, I 





dare make the assertion that, to a per- 
fect flood of elegant (?) monstrosities for 
a supposed decorative purpose, too much 
of valuable time is daily given. While, 
to the more important duty of decorat- 
ing the mind—feeding and developing 
the brain—there seems a sorry lack of 
time, if one accepts the statements of a 
vast number of individuals. 

“T have no time to read,” has been the 
answer often given when asking: ‘‘Do 
you not take such and such a paper and 
periodical?” “Or, “have you read so 
and so?” relative to the happenings of 
the day. 

“I don’t have time never to read 
nothin’,”’ was the shame-faced reply of 
a little neighbor one day, to whom I 
spoke of some favorite books and maga- 
zines. This is but a very incomplete 
example of the grammar and rhetoric 
used in her daily drift of conversation. 
Nor is there an acceptable excuse for 
such ignorance, for she had lived all her 
life where existed most excellent school 
opportunities. Indeed, her chances for 
self-culture were far greater than many 
another woman whose mind is a store- 
house of book wealth, and whose obser- 
vations and conversation might well pvt 
to shame many of her more favored sis- 
ters. 

However, even did she admit the time 
to read, no periodicals save ‘sample 
copies’”’ ever found their way into her 
home, for she “just couldn’t afford the 
money to take ’em.”’ But fancy work? 
Oh, beauties untold! Wondrous in con- 
struction, and marvellous in their com- 
bination of colors, cardboard, splints and 
zephyrs, black paint, varnish and adver- 
tisement cards galore. “No time to 
read?” Of course not. Look at the 
work she must do. 

But note the difference between this 
overburdened (?) woman and a friend, 
of whom it is a pleasure to write. 

Though 200 miles apart, this blessed 
medium of letter writing has many a 
time proved an encouragement and in- 
spiration to me, and she will pardon me, 
I ‘am sure, if I glean a little for your 
benefit from one of her letters. ‘‘I am 
surprised,”’ she writes, ‘‘when I contem- 
plate the amount of reading I have ac- 
complished in the past few months. Be- 
sides our numerous weekly papers and 
periodicals, I have devoured all of 
Dickens’ and Bulyer’s works, and now 
I am hungering for more.’ Truly, where 
there is a will there is a way to find this 
time to read. 

When I tell you that she is a busy 
farmer’s wife, with children who are 
never neglected, you will also be sur- 
prised, I think. But, my dear readers, 
if you visit her, choice books and periodi- 
cals will be found plentifully about her, 
but no “picture throws” are hanging at 
‘“‘sixes and sevens’ from the corners of 
her paintings, nor will nonsensical tidies 
adhere to your garments when you rise 
from her easy chairs. You will, how- 
ever, discover no lack, for she will en- 
tertain you most beautifully by her gifted 
conversation. Moreover, she is progres- 
sive in all she does. You do not find 
her in ‘told ruts” regarding her house- 
keeping methods, as is too often the 
devotee of fancy work, who finds no time 
to read of new and more improved 
methods. 





NOT SO MUCH CHANGE, AFTER ALL. 


Big Sleeves and Full Skirts Seem to be the 
Style for Winter, Too. 


the general public, winter fashions are 


not, after all, to differ so very much 
from what we have been seeing and 


wearing for the last three months. 

It is, of course, too early yet to pro- 
nounce decidedly upon the fashion of 
silks and velvets to be worn during the 
coming season, but those who have seen 
the trousseaus of some of the autumn 
brides say that the fashions are funda- 
mentally the same as they have been. 

Skirts are still very full and sharply 
gored. 

Sleeves are more pronounced ‘“gigots”’ 
than ever before, and so big at the top 
as to suggest the necessity for the buck- | 
ram or feather undersleeves of half a} 
century ago. The fullness is only at the 
top, however, as they narrow down 
tight to the wrist and are finished by a| 
plain deep cuff. 

Shoulder trimmings are not as flaring 
as they have been, and are more like 
epaulets—particularly for evening gowns, 
where the lace that is now so profusely 
used in trimmings gathered into 
rather stiff folds and is quite distinct 
from the bertha, which falls wide over | 
the bosom and shoulders. It is difficult 
to describe this trimming, which is some- 
what of a novelty and must be seen to be 
understood. 

Those who have been present at the 
innumerable dinners and luncheons at 
Newport this summer say that, hard 
times and a tight money market notwith- 
standing, there has never before been 
such sumptuousness and elegance of at- 
tire as has been seen there this year. 


is 


SOMETHING USEFUL. 


I would like to tell some of the sisters 
that when making your pickles this fall, 
not to forget to put in a generous spoon- | 
ful or two of ground mustard seed, | 
if you would avoid the white scum that | 
will rise on top after sitting a time; and 
for pickles will keep firmer and crisper, 
and sweeter that is free from any mouldy | 
taint by adding the mustard. 

Salt butter will take out the black oil | 
that often gets upon your work at the 
sewing machine; after rubbing in the 
butter thoroughly, wash the spot in 
soap and hot water. 

And now I would like some recipe to 
make a strong cement, that will stand 
fire, to stop cracks in a cook stove. I 
have applied anumber of remedies, but 
they are not very satisfactory sofar. S. 

Deafness Cannot be Cured 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There isonly 
one way to cure Deafness, and that 1s by con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by 
an inflamed condition of the mucous lining 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is 
inflamed you have a rumbling sound or imper 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflama- 
tion can be taken out and this tube restored 
to its normal condition, hearing will be 
destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh which is nothing but an 
inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not becured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free, 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





At the World’s Fair—‘*This Krupp gun 
is the largest cannon in the world.” | 
‘‘But I suppose the Ferris wheel is the | 
largest revolver.” 





The joints and muscles are so lubri- | 
cated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that all rheu- 
matism and stiffness soon disappear. 
Get only Hood's. 


There is no better medicine for family 
use than Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. Their 
sugar-coating makes them easy and even 
agreeable to take, and as they contain no 
calomel or other injurious drug, they 
are perfectly safe for patients of any age. 





If there ever was a specific for any one 
complaint, then Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills are a specitic for sick headache, 
and every woman should know this. 
Only one pill a dose. Try them. 





A little three year old whose father is 
attending the World’s fair, being asked 
where his papa was, replied, ‘‘He’s 
shined his boots and gone west.” 








“THE KIND THAT CURES.” 





| the cart on the terms proposed. 


As far as they have been revealed to| 


| sidered 


he was at his destination. The boat 
moved off, and he was left standing on 
|the dock alone with his destiny. The 


college buildings more than a mile dis- 
tant, and all the way up hill. With no 
|friendly handcart in sight, there was 


|ing his opportunity, he bought a second- 


| shape liimself. 


| and carried it back. 


{have small stencil plates for the mark- 
jing of their 
|learned how to make these, and, travel- 


| At once the alert youth, spurred to in- 
| ventiveness of his unrelenting necessi- 


lother devices and 


| entirely through his college course, never 
| calling upon his father or any one else 


| tience and industry, have characterized 
USE DANA’S SARSAPARILLA, 171’s | his operations since, until he is now one 
|of the wealthiest men in our Methodism. 


| soon as the trunk was disposed of he en- 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


AT TEN YEARS. 


Come here, my boy, you’re ten years old, 

dust ten years old to-day. 

fo think ten sweet and happy years 
Already flown away! 








Come kiss me, sweet, for every one, 
And here’s for coming years. 

A kiss, a wish—ah! who can tell 
A mother’s hopes and fears? 


“’d_ wish my darling’s sunny head, 
Unbewed by shade of care, 

His soft, bright eyes, undimmed by tears, 
Would be my mother’s prayer. 


I’d_wish life's treasures all were clasped 
Within his rosy hands; 

I’d wish for him Old Time would count 
The hours by golden sands. 


I'd wish so many countless things, 
But, more than all, I pra y 

His little, tender, dimpled 
May never go astray. 


y 

feet 

HOW HE STROVE AND ‘WON. 
BY G. E. STROBRIDGE. 

Some years ago the son of a Metho- 
dist preacher started for college. He 
was rich in his father’s blessing and his 
mother’s prayers, but here his affluence 
ended. When he had come through to 
his journey’s end he had but $27 with 
which to meet the expense of living for 
a whole year. Books, clothing, furni- 
ture, food, so far as he then saw, must 
for his first year all come out of that 
amount, for of cash in hand this was the 
limit, and of credit he had none. 

Leaving his home, he came after a 
day’s journey to the place where he was 
to take the boat for New York city. A 
night's sail brought him to the metropo- 
lis. The price of a berth being 50 cents, 
he spent the night sitting up and sleep- 
ing as best he could, thus saving his half 
dollar. 

The next morning found him at the 
landing in the great city with the whole 
day before him, for the boat in which he 
was to continue his journey did not sail 
until the evening of that day. His one 
companion was his trunk, and it was his 
greatest burden and care, for it must be 
transferred across the city. He was de- 
termined to accomplish this if possible 
without cost, so he undertook to carry 
it. 

But it was a heavy load for the young 
stripling, packed as it was with books, 
bedding and clothes. Tottering under 
its weight he managed to get it a short 
distance. But then his strength utterly 
gave out, and he cast about to find what 
he might do. Discovering a hand cart 
standing idle by the side of the street he 
hunted up the owner, an old Irishman, 
and sought to make a bargain with him, 
asking the loan of the car to wheel over 
his trunk, and promising as a remunera- 
tion to give his services for the entire 
day, with the cart as soon as his trunk 
was deposited on the boat. 

At first the Irishman was a little hesi- 
tant, being uncertain whether he would 
ever see his cart again. The boy was 
urgent, he was persuasive, and offered to 
leave his silver watch as a pledge for the 
return of the property. The owner, 
however, generously waived the prof- 
fered guaranty and allowed him to take 


He was as good as his word, and as 


tered into partnership with the Irish- 
man, attached himself to the cart and 
pushed it all day, soliciting orders and 
trundling loads with such success the 
net results at evening were $1.25. This, 
as returns went in those days, was con- 
phenomenal. So pleased was 
the man that he proposed to continue 
the copartnership. 

But our hero had other and greater 
plans. lt was not fur him to push acart 
all his days; he was aiming the rather to 
ride in the chariot of a career. That 
evening he took the boat for the seat of 
the college. Somewhere after midnight 


situation that immediately faced him, 
however, was that heavy trunk, with the 


nothing left for him but to wrestle with 
the difficulty single-handed. Taking up 
his load, and resting every few paces, he 
finally reached the college building 
about 3 o’clock in the morning. Its hos- 
pitable doors were open. Going in he 
put his trunk under the stairway, and 
sitting down upon it, with a deep drawn 
sigh of relief, he was soon fast asleep. 

Along after daybreak a friendly senior 
discovered him and conducted him to the 
president. A room was assigned to him. 
But when he entered it his heart fairly 
sank tvithin him. The place was abso- 
lutely bare, unrelieved by a shred of car- 
pet or a stick of furniture—gaunt walls 
and a grimy floor! There was nothing 
even for him to sit down upon except his 
trunk, which had clung to him so faith- 
fully all along. This ghastly welcome 
was too much for the tired boy; his 
sturdy resolution for the time being gave 
way and he yielded to an overwheiming 
sense of homesickness. 

He soon, however, recovered fiom this 
spasm of depression and set himself 
bravely to face the situation. For a few 
weeks he slept on the floor, using the 
limited amount of bedding he had been 
able to bring with him. Later on, watch- 


hand bedstead at an auction, and draw- 
ing still further upon his meagre funds 
he purchased the material for a bed-tick. 
This he managed to cut and sew into 
Taking it to a neighbor- 
ing farmer’s straw stack he stuffed it 


But what were his peculiar emotions 
when he discovered himself to be sadly 
at fault in his caleulations—he had fitted 
the tick to his empty bed; now that he 
had stuffed it generously, until it was 
almost a globe in shape, he found that 
it was much too short, so that when 
stretched upon it his feet were emphati- | 
eally “out in the cold.’ Mastering this 
difficulty with his characteristic patience, 
he had the satisfaction of regarding the 
important question where he should 
sleep as at last a solved proplem. 

It was his purpose to continue and 
complete his course of study without 
calling upon his father for funds, and he 
began the manly battle at once. It was 
the custom at that time for people to 
clothes, books, etc. He 
ing the country round for orders on 
Saturdays, holidays and during vaca- 
tions, he worked this scheme most 
protitably for some time. 

One day while thus busy he happened 
in ashop where she heard a workman 
complain of the loss of a valuable tool. 


ties, devised an instrument for stamping 
the name upon wood and iron, and 
pushed a large sale among mechanics, 
who could thus identify their tools. All 
this time he was his own cook and house- 
keeper, boarding himself, living upon 
the plainest fare, and indulging in meat 
not oftener than once a week. 

Adding to his means of support by 
enterprises equally 
adroit and ingenious, he pressed his way 


for assistance in his support, and gradu- 
ated with credit to himself and honor to 
the university. 

The same foresight, shrewdness, pa- 


He is a generous and discriminating 
giver, contributing the larger share of 
the cost of anew and beautiful church 
in the city where he lives. Not long 
since he was elected a trustee of his alma 
matter up to whose doors he had so 
bravely struggled. 

At this time, when hundreds of young 
men and women have matriculated in our 
colleges and seminaries, there are many 
of them, doubtless, wondering what 
they will do when their present slender 
funds give out. This story is told in 
the hope that it may encourage them 
with the assurance that there is a way 
for them out of all their difficulties, and 
that, witha will to determine and a 
brain to plan, the most obstinate future 
will break up into open doers and wel- 
coming paths. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL MYSTERY. 


A friend of mine in New York has a 
pet cockatoo, which amuses the family 
greatly with its odd caprices. It isa 
beautiful bird, snow white, with the 
palest sulphur-colored crest. It has its 
cage in one corner of its mistress’ room, 
near a broad window, and its perch 
stands here also. It hates to be shut up 
in the cage, and will cry and scream, 
and make the most doleful noises when 
it is not allowed its freedom. This rarely 
happens now, however, although until a 
few months ago Polly had to be shut 
up when the family were out of the 
room, for she was very naughty, and 
would tear things to pieces with her 
sharp bill, laughing all the time as though 
she was doing something funny. The mo- 
ment she would hear a footstep she 
would jump on to her perch, look so in- 
necent, and when the door opened she 
would call out, ‘‘Polly’s here,” as though 
she had been there all the time. No 
matter how much she was scolded, she 
would repeat the performance the next 
time she was left, so she had to be shut 
up. 

But quite by accident her mistress 
found out how she could keep Polly in 
her own corner, and now she is never 
shut up. It happened this way. Last 
Christmas Polly’s master, just for fun, 
bought his wife a big Japanese doll. It 
was as large as a real baby, and had the 
wisest, funniest look on its Japanese 
face that ever you saw. Instantly Polly 
saw it she was perfectly awe struck. 
What she thought it was nobody could 
tell, but she would sit and watch it as if 
fascinated, but she never could be in- 
duced to go near it. If it was brought 
to her she would give the queerest little 
ery, and crouch down behind her cage, 
her crest standing upright on her head. 
She never could be induced to pass it 
even to go to her mistress. And so now 
when Polly is left alone, Mrs. Jap is set 
upon Mrs. Clarke’s work table, and that 
is drawn a little way from the corner. 
Polly never attempts to go by, but she 
wanders from cage to perch, looks out 
of the window at the passers by, but 
never goes near the doll. Once in a 
while she will sit on the top of her cage 
and scream defiance at it, but she always 
keeps at a very respectful distance, and 
has one eye on the cage door so that she 
may retreat in case her guard makes a 
demonstration. She is asubdued Polly, 
and although no doubt she raves in- 
wardly, she is obliged to forego her 
propensity for tearing things to pieces. 
But everybody who sees the funny sight 
wishes it were possible to know what 
Polly really thinks of the doll, and what 
the strange influence is that this inan- 
imate object exercises over the mis- 
chievous bird. 





Running Down. 

Nothing runs itself, unless it is going 
down hill, saysthe Sunday School Times. 
However smoothly any sort of business 
may seem to run, if it is making progress 
and gaining in upward reach, there is 
sure to be a brain back of it, directing 
its movements and urgingitforward. A 
will must start the upward movement, 
and a will must keep that movement go- 
ing. The only force that is operative 
without a will, in this world as it is 
the force of gravitation; and that draws 
downward. 

It is true that a machine may be set in 
motion, so as to go for a little time by 


is, 


the momentum given to it by the will} 


that started it; but itis slowing steadi- 
ly, unless it is falling toward a lower 
plane. If it is making head against the 
influences which would retard its upward 
progress, it must be because the will 
that started it still helpsit upward. Let 
no man think that at last he has got his 
business where it will run _ itself. 
Whether it be a business of buying and 
selling, of manufacturing, of teaching 
and learning, or of Christian activities, 
if it is running itself it is running down. 


WIT, HUMOR, AND PLEASANTRIES. 


What’s the difference between a cat 
and a legal document? 
one has clawses at the end of its pawses; 


the other has pauses at the end of its 
clauses. 
Mistress: ‘Bridget, I’ve found five or 


six large pieces of glass in the soup 
to-day. How did it happen?” Bridget: 
“Shure, ma’am, and didn’t yez tell me 
to cook some new dish for dinner?” 

They were moving along the street 
quietly, he a stranger and she a resident, 
showing him the sights. ‘‘There,’’ she 
said, pointing out a house, “‘is the place 
where I was born.”’ “Ah,” he responded 
with deep interest. ‘It must be one of 
the oldest houses in town.” 








Answer—The | 


| 





Mrs. Fozzleton: “Why, Julia, what 
on earth is the matter? Why have you| 
taken the legs off the table?” Julia: | 
“Shure, mum, didn’t yer tell me not to 
leave the table standing?” 

“What care I,’ said the bandit, ‘for 
your strong man who can hold upa 
horse, when I can hold up a train?” 

A heart that has been often tendered | 
is tough. 

“Teacher: ‘I’m glad to see you work- | 
ing so diligently at your writing les-| 
Little Boy: 
get so 1 can write my own excuses.” 

Beware of little sins. Mosquitoes drink 
more blood than lions. 

Father (to the 7-year-old miss beside 
him, cutting the whip sharply through 
the air)—See, Mary, how I make the 
horse go faster without striking him at 
all. Mary, (in an eager tone of happy 
discovery)—Papa, why don’t you spank 
us children in that way? 

“No, not exact a case of love at first 
sight, but first hearing.” 

‘But I don’t understand.” 

“Hearing she had a fortune.” 

She may be either stout or slender, 

Dark or fair, straight or bent; 


She can get through her husband’s pockets 
And take out every cent. 


“IT gave you 10 cents just before I 
stepped into that store.” 

Blind Beggar—Well, you see, your new 
hat changes you so I didn’t know you. 

“Did you read, Mandy, where people 
were turned away from ‘The Merchant 
of Venice?” 

Mandy—Yes, what of it? 

Josiah—Well, don’t you reckon it 
would be as good a store as any to buy 
them overalls and socks I’m needin’? 


” 
sons. 





Edna Scribner of Eustis has done quite 
a lot of knitting for the past four months, 
for a little girl eight years old. She has 
knit her father, her little sister and her- 
self a pair of stockings, and her ten year 
old brother and herself a pair of mittens. 
She says she might have knit more but 
had to help mamma attend baby some. 





Beecham’s Pills cure indigestion and 








“Yes’m; I want to| Roperr M. Reap. (M, D., Harvar: 
| 175 Tremont St., Boston. 


| Oftice hours, 
j4 P. J 





constipation. 






less; cause no sickness, and may be giv 
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HILL’S TABLETS sare for sa 

druggists at $1.00 per package. 
your druggist does not keep them 

and we will sen 
Tablets. 

Write 
whether Tablets are for Tobacco, 
Liquor Habit. 


you, by return mail. 














offered for sale. Ask for 
TABLBETS and take no other 
Manufactured only by 


—THE— 


OHIO CHEMICAL CO. 


61,53 & 55 Opera Block, 
LIMA, OHIO. 
PARTICULARS 





GENTS 





HILL’S 


[tots Double Chloride of- Gold Tablets 


Will completely destroy the desire for TOBACCO in from 3to5 days. Perfectly harm- 
edge of the pationt, who wil! volunturily stop smoking or chewing in a few days. 


DRONKENNESS and MORPHINE HABIT 


the patient, by the use of our SPECIAL FORMULA GOLD CURE TABLETS, 


t 

ne as they shall voluntarily give them up. 
particulars and pamphlet of testimonials free, and shall 
be glad to place sufferers from any of these habits in communica- 
tion with persons who have been cured by the use of our TABLETS. 


our name and address plainly, and state 
Morphine or 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED into purchasing 
any of the various nostrums that are being 
? 


BESPONSIBLE 
WANTED 


(In writing pleaso mention this paper.) 


~- 













REMEMBE 


ity and the merits of our Tablets. 


WE GUARANTEE A CURE 
and invite the most 
careful investigation as to our responsibil- 












en inacup of tea or coffee without the know]- 


can be cured ct home, and with- 
outany effort on {he part of 


the free use of Liquor or Mor- 


le by all FIRST-CLAss 


, enclose us $1.00 
a package of our 
















worth 


and smoked 


THE OnI0 CHEMICAL 
for $1.00 worth of you 


word of praise for your Table 
liquor, and through a friend, I v 
constant drinker, but after usir 
and will not touch liquor of any kind. 
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THE OHIO CHEMICAL CO:—GENTLEMEN :—Your Tablets have 
I have used morphine, hypodermically, for seven years, and have been cured by the use of 
two packages of your Tablets, and without any effort on my part. y 


Address all Orflers to 


THE OHIO CHE 
51,53 and S50 






















cure for tobacco habit, and found it would 
do what you claim for it. 


and from one to five cigars; or 1 would smoke 
from ten to forty pipes of tobacco. Have chewed 


of your Tabicts cured = so I have no desire for it. 


them all right and, nithough I was both a heavy smoker and chewer, 
they did the work in less than three days. 
Truly yours, MATHEW JOHNSON, P. O. Box 45. 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL Co.:—GENTLEMEN :—It gives me pleasure to speak a 
t My son was strongly addicted to the use of 


ur Tablets 


you, in order to know the cure was permanent. 













Ww 
XS 


‘aa 
aS Testimomals 


from persons 
who have been 
cured by the use of 


Hill's Tablets. 


THE ORIO CHEMICAL Co.: 
DEAR Sin:—I have been using your 





























I used ten cents 
cf the strongest chewing tobacco a day, 


for twenty-five years, and two packages 


JAYLORD, Leslie, Mich. 

Doess Ferry, N. Y. 
Co.:—GENTLEMEN :—Some time ago I sent 
r Tabicts for Tobacco Habit. 1 received 








Iam cured 















PITTSBURGH, PA. 


uur Tablets. He wasa heavy and 
ut three days he quit drinking, 
1ave writed four month before writing 
Yours truly, 
MRS. HELEN MORRISON, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
rformed a miracle in my case, 


totry y 




















W. L. LOTEGAY. 





MICAL CO., 


pera Biock. LIMA, OHIO. 





The Trade and individuals supplied by addressing Chas. K. Partridge, Augusta, Sole Wholesale Agent for the State of Maine, 





NEW AND MY COMPLEXION !S BETTER. 
My doctor says it acts gently on the stomach, 
liver and kidneys. and is a pleasant laxative. This 
drink is made from herbs, and is prepared for use 
ily astea. It is called 
E 


LANE’S MEDIGIN 


each day. In order to be healthy this is necessary, 
Address ORATOR F. WOODWARD LE Roy, N.Y. 














“Cured Bleeding Lungs.” 
naa | 


March 14,1891. | 


HARTFORD, ConN., 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO. 
Dear Sirs: 


I have been afflicted some 
three years with a bad 
which 

bleeding of my 
I have tried various 
medicines without any 


cough, caused | 
lungs. | 


| 





CURES 


relief. I 
was recommended to 
try Adam+son’'s Botan- 
ic Cough Balsam, 
which I did, and am] 
pleased to state to you | 
that it afforded me im- | 
mediate relief. Iwould not be without your | 
Balsam under any consideration. 

Yours respectfully, 

OGDEN ADAMS. 

all druggists. Trial bottles, 10c 
and 75c. | 


permanent 





ADAMS, 


OGDEN 


For sale by 
Regular sizes, 35« 





STRENGTH, VITALITY, MANHOOD, 





W.H. PARKER, M.D., No. 4 Bulfinch st., 
Boston, Mass., chief cons 1 physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE,towhom 
was awarded the GoD MEDAL by the NavionaL 
MepIcat AssocraTion for the PRIZE ESSAY on 
Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and Physical 
Debdility, and all Diseases and Weakness of Man, 
the young, the middle-aged and old, | 
Consultation in persona or by letter. 
Prospectus, with testimonials, FREE. 
Large book, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR 
SELF-PRESERVATION, Tue Prize Essay, 
300 pp., 125 invalnable prescriptions, ful! gilt, only 
$1.00 by mail, double sea'ed, secure from observation. 

Dr. Parker’s works are the best on the subjects 
treated ever published, and have an enormous sale 
throughout this country and England. Read them 
now and learn to be STRONG, VIGOROUS and 
MANLY. Ueat Tuyse.r.—Medical Review 





CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 

To tue Eprrorn—Please inform your read- | 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the | 
above named disease. By its timely use | 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me thir express and post office address. 
Respectfuily, T. A. Slocum, M.C., 

No. 183 Pearl Street, New York. 


Fistula 


other diseases of Rectum. 


treated without 
the use of knife 
or detention from 
business, also al 
Cure guaranteed. 
1, 1876), No. 
Consultation free. 


Piles 


§ | 


‘ 
. | 
LINIMENT 


py KEavO THe 


9 RF USE. 


i ted and first ‘bed | 
Wet °0 D FAMILY P SIcrAN 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years P 


Send for Pamphlet. 
11 A. M. to 
(Sundays and 


holidays excepted. 


Generation after Generation 
Have Used It 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 4 
Soothi: ealing, Penetrating. Once used 
pL pene pt say Toe ah any wher kind,” | 
Should have Johnson's 


Every Mother 


Stops Pain, 


made. 
ree. Sold everywhere, 
If you can’t get it send to us 
Boston, Mass, 


m, 
OHNSON & OO., 22 Custom Louse 


Dr. 


ralgic } 


can be 


$2.00. 
will be 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A Sixteen Weeks’ Course in 
Agriculture will open at the 


Maine State College on Decem- 
ber Sth, 1893, embracing in- 
struction in the most important 
subjects connected with practical 
farming. 

A who took this course 


young man 


| winter writes as follows: 


“When Icame home I took six cows and 
gave them a balanced ration, They were 
making one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
of milk per day. On the balanced ration they 
made one hundred and seventy pounds of 
milk per day, and it cost forty-two cents less 
per day for feed.” 

This is a farmers’ business course at smal] 
expense. 

For circulars apply to 
PROF. WALTER BALENTINE, 
13t41 Orono, Me. 


We Buy, Sell or Collet 


Letaulted Mortaages, 


If you have any in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, 
Dakotas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo 
rado, Washington, Oregon, or those negotiat 


ed by the Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, | 
| or any other Mortgage Company in any State | 


or territory, write us at once and we will save 
you money. I have the best facilities for 


| serving your interests and will do so faith 
| fully and economically. 


The TAXES ARE HIGHLY IMPORTANT and 
should receive IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. Do 
not delay or it may prove expensive. Write 
at once and 1 will look after yeur interests as 
though they were my own. Having had 
fifteen years successful practice, and being 
well acquainted with the Western practice, 

believe that I can serve your interests well. 


WM. N. TITUS, Attorney at Law, 
244 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


B New Store 


—_or— 


J. M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 


Is Now Open For Business. 

















You are invited to call and see it. A 
line of Patent 


Drugs and Chemicals. 


large 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St., Augusta, Me. 





Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 





GANG Deere ES LEGE 


AND 
School of Shorthand & Typewriting, 
390 Congress St., opp. City Hall, 
PORTLAND, ME 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ADDRESS 
lL. A. GRAY & SON, Paropnicrons 


Wanted. 


Women attendants at the Maine Insane 
Hospital. Should be twenty years of age or 
more, in good physical health. Suitable rec- 
ommendations will be required. 

Apply to Biertow T. SANBORN, Supt 

Augusta, Me., May 31, 1893. 3 


FRESH EMPTY BARRELS — 
for Vinegar or Cider, Just Received 


CHARLES K. PARTRIDCE, 


instant relief for all aches and pains. 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 
out of order. 
nervousness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 


Descriptive circular sent on application. 


last | 


Medicines, | 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY! 


Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 
Can be 


Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 


sains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 


Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 


helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 


Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 
more e 
ternally; 


ffectively than any medicine to be taken in- 
indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 

If your druggist does not have’ them, they 

sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


} 19 West St. == Boston, Mass. 


‘A Short Winter Course 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Sept. 24, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Portland, 7.15 A. 
1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.20 
P.M., ti2 M., (night); leave Bath 7.15, 
M. and 


Leave 


20 


10.55 A. M., 1.20 P 












iston (lower) : 
leave Gardiner " 
M., leave Augusts 3 50 
A.M. Leave Skowhegan > A. M., and 1.40 
P. M.; leave Waterville 2 A. M., 6.05 and 
7 15 (mixed) 10.20 A M., t4.30 P.M 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A and 17.30 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Desert 


M., 


and 


Ferry and Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 
7.00 P.M.: for Bucksport 7.30 A.M,, 1.45 
7.10 P.M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington, 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 P. M. 
for Lewiston; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta. and Waterville. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 

» Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North An 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 


every night between Boston and Bangor, 
;} connecting at Brunswick for Lewiston, 
|} Bath ana Rockland, and by waiting at 


jf 

| gauction points, for Skowhegan, excepting 
Monday mornings, and for Belfast, Dexter 
} and Bucksport, excepting Sunday mornings. 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and ‘AY 


| STATIONS: Leave St. John 6.25 A. M., 10.40 

P.M., Saturday night at 8.30 P. M.; leave 
| Houlton 11.30 A, M.. 8.30 P. M.; leave St. 
| Stephen 7.30, A.M., 9.50 P.M.; leave Vance 
boro’ 2.15 and 10.00 A.M.and 2.30 P. M.; 
leave Bar Harkor 8.00 and 11.00 A. M., 2.45 
P.M.; leave Ellsworth, 10.10 A. M., 2.00 and 
4.50 P.M.; leave Bucksport 5.45, 9.50 A.M., 
| 4.50 P. M.; leave Bangor 7.20 A. M., 1.40, 
8.00 P.M leave 


A.M., 


eave 









7.20 A.M., 1.15 and 3.55 P.M.; leave Skow- 
hegan 8.35 A. M.,1.40 P.M ve Waterville 
(via Winthrop) 9,25 A.M., 2.35 P.M., (via Au 
gusta) t9.25 A.M., 2.25, 3.12, t10.08 P.M. ; leave 
Augusta, 6.30, 110.10 A.M, 3.10, 3.45, 111.00 
P.M., leave Bath 7.15, 10.55 A.M., 4.05 P.M.. 
| 112 Midnight, Sundays at 10.55 A.M 


3r 





I 
t 





I > (night); leave Farmington 9.00 A.M., 
2.35 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 
A. M., 4.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 


The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun- 
days included, each way between Boston, Ban- 
on and St. Jolin, connecting for and’ from 
| Lewiston, Bath and Rockland. 
| The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
| noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au- 

ista and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
between Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Bootusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’) M’g’r. 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
| Sept. 20, 1893. 


Star 


OF 


| 33 
| Hope 

| And Other Songs, 

BY LURA BELL, 


ak. of the finest of our local writers. A 
| charming book of poems, suitable for a gift 
| Contains many RARE GEMS, 
Price 40 cents only. 
For sale at 
J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 


U.S. 
Postage Stamps, 


I pay the best prices for the carty issues of 
United States postage stamps. prefer to 
have them on the original envelopes and will 
allow postage on the rarer varieties sent to 
me in this condition. 

Now is the time to look over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures. 

Prices range % of acent to $5.00 for each 
stamp. 

Send for price list, which also contains a 
description of the early issues and will enable 

you to identify the stamps. 
Correspondence solicited. 

J. E. BADGER, 
Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me. 


The “Boston” Ivy! 


—aANp—— 


Rare Japanese Vines and Lilies 


For house or garden. For Price List send to 
Morris Nursery C0. | joscon 


Boston, Mass, 


Be. wo. Whitehouse 











| 











Opposite Post Office, Augusta. 


Attorney at Law, Broker and Dealer in 
Estate. 170 Water St., Augusta, Me, 
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Maine Farmer. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 


Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 
~ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1893. 














$2.00 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.50 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. 8S. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in East Kennebec county. 
Mr. J. W. KEt1L0Gc is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 











iy The next world’s fair is to be held at 
Paris in 1900. 





From Wm. Haley, Sebago, Cumber- 
land county, we have Mayflowers in 
bud, gathered one of the pleasant autumn 
days. 





We acknowledge the receipt of copies 
of the State Agricultural Report, from 
Secretary McKeen of the Board, which 
our subscribers can have on calling at 
the office. 





Who says that the newspaper men of 
Aroostook are not well fed. An 
exchange there acknowledges the receipt 
of ‘“‘one of the hindquarters of a lamb 
eleven weeks old.” 





Messrs. James Lindsay & Son, Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh and Leith, cable the 
following prices in their markets for 
American apples: Kings, $5.80@$6.55; 
Baldwins, $6.05@$6.30; Greenings, $3.40 
@$3.64; red apples in general, $3.88@ 
$4.85. 


Recently a convention of leading New 
England butter makers formed ‘The 
Eastern Butter and Cheese Makers’ 
Association.””’ The Ploughman says, ‘In 
union is strength.” We are in great 
doubt whether increased strength would 
increase the popularity of New England 
butter. 








An important case has just been de- 
cided by the full bench of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and the owners 
of dogs had better take notice. The 
court has decided that a man is justified 
in preventing a dog fight, and that if in 
doing such a thing he gets bitten, the 
owner of the offending dog must respond 
in damages, if called upon to do so. y"* 


Capt. Nash has issued from his press 
The Maine Farmers’ Almanac for 1894, 
the old publication founded by Daniel 
Robinson seventy-five years ago. It con- 
tains the usual amount of valuable in- 
formation and entertaining reading. 
There will be four eclipses next year, 
two of the sun and two of the moon. 
The eclipses of the sun are invisible at 
Augusta. We shall get a glimpse of the 
partial eclipse of the moon. 





Now we know that the New Year 
approaches, for here on our table is the 
Old Farmer's Almanac for 1894, by 
Robert B. Thomas, full of ‘new, useful 
and entertaining matter.’ Since its 
establishment in 1793, this old friend 
has gone on its mission of helpfulness, 
not only to the farmer, but to all classes. 
We have this number from Loring, Short 
& Harmon, Portland, though it is sold 
by booksellers and traders throughout 
New England. 





When the great Fair was opened to 
the little folks at ten cents a head, how 
the hope of the country flocked the 
gates! Nearly one hundred thousand 
children appeared on Thursday. One 
lot came from Milwaukee, with a brass 
band, and another from Detroit with the 
Detroit Newsboys’ Band. They were 
addressed by Director-General Davis and 
President Higginbotham. The children 
were shown many courtesies by the con- 
cessionaires. 





There was formed in Lewiston, Thurs- 
day, under the general laws, the Lewis- 
ton Daily Sun Publishing Company, 
with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
officers are: President, Guilford D. 
Stratton, Gorham, N. H.; Treasurer, 
Henry A. Wing, Lewiston; Clerk, Wm. 
H. Newell, Lewiston; Directors, John 
W. Greenlaw, Berlin, N. H.; Guilford 
D. Stratton, Gorham, N. H.; Thomas A. 
Day, Bryant’s Pond; Henry A. Wing, 
Lewiston. The policy of the paper will 
not he changed. A Sunday edition will 
soon be issued. 





Carmel in this State is the home of 
Mr. Waldo Emerson. Mr. Emerson is 
55 years old, of rugged personality, and 
is distinguished by chin whiskers of 
medium length. He wears a black derby 
hat and brown suit and calfskin boots 
when he goes to Boston. He went to 
Boston a few days ago in accordance 
with his semi-annual custom, accom- 
panied by a fat pocket-book, in which 
reposed several bills of large denomina- 
tion. Itis not so fat now. Mr. Emer- 
son met a good looking man, who said 
he was from Bangor, and claimed ac- 
quaintance. Jt was the old game. Em- 
erson’s new friend borrowed $60 to help 
another man pay a bill. Emerson is 
still waiting for the $60. 





The time has come for making the an- 
nual announcement of the old and re- 
liable Eastern Argus. ~It will be the aim 
of the publishers to make the Argus for 
the year 1894 an even more complete, 
well rounded newspaper than ever be- 
fore. Patrons of a daily paper want, 
first of all, the latest important news, 
domestic and foreign. The Argus has 
always had a good, regular telegraph 
service, and this service will be, in many 
respects, fuller and of a broader scope in 
1894. The news of the State will be, as 
usual, carefully covered by telegraph, 
supplemented by a corps of vigilant cor- 
respondents. Terms of the Daily Argus 
—450 cents per month or $6.00 per year in 
advance, and $7.00 at end of the year, 
free of postage. Terms of the Weekly— 
one copy, 1 year, free of postage, $1.50 
in advance or $2.00 at the end of the 
year. Clubs of 10 free of postage, $10.00 
in advance. John M. Adams & Co., 
publishers, Portland. 





A SAD REMINISCENCE. 

Those who visit Chicago to attend the 
World’s Fair, are easily drawn aside for 
half a day to take atrip up, town and 
visit Libby Prison, that has, as we said 
in a former article, been transferred from 
the soil of Richmond, Va., and put down 
here just as it stood there. The murky 
river does not run by it, as of old, but 
there is the old structure just as it stood 
when it formed the prison pen of our 
Union boys, afd out from which four 
thousand of them were carried for their 
hasty burial. Places in the floor are 
marked where certain poor fellows lay, 
suffering and dying. A bullet imbedded 
in one of the large timbers was aimed at 
an Augusta boy, but the boy was too 
smart for the bullet, and he still resides 
in Augusta, alive and as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances. 
Night after night men were obliged to 
lie on the floor without a blanket over 
them, their only diversion being to fight 
rats that invaded the premises in droves. 

Libby Prison stands as a sad blot upon 
our civilization. That and the other 
prison pens of the South are the special 
offences of the rebel leaders that never 
can be condoned. 

A clergyman from this State, Rev. Dr. 
Spencer of Waterville, an old soldier with 
a wooden leg, recently visited the prison 
and writes a very interesting letter to 
the Waterville Mail. He says: To see 
the old prison, my home during about 
ten painful days in 1862, was one of my 
special errands to Chicago. I almost 
dreaded my first look at the interior, 
for féar I should find that my memory 
had been beclouded in those days of 
pain and fever, and that I should find 
things very different from what I ex- 
pected. Once inside the inclosure, there 
was the dingy old building, natural 
enough, but the entrance was at the 
wrong end forme. That, however, was 
soon explained, when we were told by a 
guide that the hospital was at the other 
end of the building. Thither I made 
my way without pausing long over the 
pictures and relics of Confederates near 
the entrance. WhenI came to the hospi- 
tal, which was the only part of the in- 
terior that I hadever seen, it was all 
right. There was the front door now 
closed and barred, through which I was 
borne into the building. There was the 
spot, between two windows in the end 
of the building, where my cot was finally 
set down, just about where the flight of 
stairs leading down into ‘‘Rat Hell’’ is 
now opened. One of the guides told me 
that these old stairs, closed up during 
the war, have been reopened since the 
building was moved, but I was able to 
fix the spot within ten feet where I lay 
those hot July days, while my strength 
was slowly failing. There, within a few 
feet, was the huge post beyond which 
my friend, Captain Dewing, gave up his 
life the day that I was borne out of 
prison, a paroled prisoner. There was 
the place within a few feet of me, where 
a Pennsylvania lad lay with his father, 
both wounded; and one night there was 
a struggle going on there. The poor 
boy’s body was racked with agony and 
his father could only look on with an- 
guish, as his young hero at last gave up 
the struggle and laid down his life. A 
guide told me that the records show that 
4,000 Union soldiers were borne out from 
the prison, dead, during the war. We 
did not fail to inspect the tunnel through 
which 109 prisoners escaped Feb. 9, 1864. 
The guides repeated the story of the 
daring exploit to company after company 
of visitors and added a very interesting 
account of the meeting of two of the 
leaders in that escape right there dur- 
ing the present summer, that of Major 
Hamilton and Capt. Thompson. They 
had not met since they bade each other 
good bye on the outside of the prison 
that night of the escape. They met in 
front of the fireplace, through which the 
hole had been dug, one day, just as the 
guide was finishing his story. Each 
knew the other and they joined hands 
with the simple greeting, ‘‘Comrade, 
how do you do?” and then held each 
other by the hand with the other hand 
of each on the other’s shoulder, for a 
full minute or more, while tears streamed 
down their faces. 

The old building is full of relics of the 
war, but we had time to look at but a 
few of them. The floors upstairs are 
decorated by brass plates here and 
there, inscribed with the names of 
soldiers who have been able to identify 
the very places where they lay during 
their captivity. Portions of the old 
floor are preserved as relics, some of 
them adorned with checker board lines 
and those suitable for other games. I 
visited the dungeons especially the dark 
one. 

It afforded me great satisfaction to 
visit this historic building after the lapse 
of more than thirty-one years of the 
most active part of my life; but it was 
impossible for me to recall anything 
like my real sensations of pain and anxie- 
ty connected with that dark passage of 
my life, when vitality was almost its 
lowest ebb. There were now no weak- 
ness and pain, no longing for home, no 
painful endurance of the days and nights 
that crept slowly by, and no ghastly 
wounds nor groaning and dying of the 
men around me, only the recollection of 
these things, and memory never repro- 
duces the pain of body or mind, only 
the fact without the feeling. 


It is thought that the chances of pass- 
ing the bill repealing the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, was never 
better than at present. So the most ex- 
perienced members of the Senate say. 
They believe that action is not far off, in 
spite of the complicated situation. 
There are 26 republicans and 22 demo- 
crats committed to unconditional repeal. 





Probably the most profitable venture 
at the World’s Fair is the Ferris wheel. 
Though it was not ready until two 
months after the fair opened, it has paid 
for itself nearly twice over. It has car- 
ried more than a million people at 50 
cents each, and recently carried 45, 
in one day. 





The House of Representatives at 
Washington are engaged in a debate on 
the Oates Bankruptcy bill. It meets 
with serious opposition. 


R. W. Walker, has been appointed 
Postmaster at Brooksville, and W. H. 
Abbott at Fryeburg. 





MODERN JOURNALISM. 


Being a connecting link between the 
past and the present, Hon. Charles A. 
Dana of the New York Sun, is amply 
able to cope with the above subject. 
And so it was with a great deal of inter- 
est that we read his address on ‘The 
Press and Journalism,” recently de- 
livered before the advanced classes at 
Union College, N. Y. 

Mr. Dana said that the profession of 
journalism is comparatively new—it is 
the growth of the last fifty years. The 
newspaper gathers all that has been 
going onin the world, all the sciences, 
all the ideas, all the achievements, all 
the new lights that influence the destiny 
of mankind. It has been created by the 
necessities of the public and by the 
genius of a few men who have invented, 
step by step, the machinery and the 
methods which are indispensable, and 
without which we could not undertake 
to do what we do. Of course, the most 
essential part of this great mechanism is 
not the mechanism itself; it is the in- 
telligence, the brains, and the sense of 
truth and honor that reside in the men 
who conduct it. 

The number of intellectual young men 
who are looking at this new profession 
of journalism is very great. I have 
known very distinguished authorities 
who doubted whether high education 
was of any great use to a journalist. 
Horace Greeley told me several times 
that the real newapaper man was the 
boy who had slept on newspapers and 
ate ink. 

The clergyman preaches two or three 
times a week, and he has for his congre- 
gation 200, 300, 500, and if he is a great 
popular orator ina great city, he may 
have a thousand hearers; but the news- 
paper man is the stronger, because 
throughout all the avenues of newspaper 
communication, how many does he 
preach to? A million, half a million, 
two hundred thousand people. And his 
preaching is not on Sundays only, but it 
is every day. He reiterates, he says it 
over and over, and finally the thing gets 
fixed in men’s minds from the mere 
habit of saying it and hearing it, and, 
without criticising, without inquiring 
whether itis really so, the newspaper 
dictum gets established and is taken for 
gospel, and perhapsit is not gospel at 
all. 

In regard to this profession there are 
two stages. The first stage is the stage 
of preparation. There are colleges which 
have lately introduced schools of jour- 
nalism, or departments of journalism, 
where they propose to teach the 
art of newspaper making, to instruct the 
student in the methods that he should 
employ, and to fit him out so that he 
can go to a newspaper office and make a 
newspaper. 

Well, I do not say that it is not useful, 
but I have never found that a student or 
graduate who had pursued that depart- 
ment, instead of pursuing other studies, 
was of any great avail as a_ practical 
worker in the newspaper field that he 
had been trying to learn. In fact, it 
seems to me, if I may be allowed a little 
criticism, that the colleges generally are 
rather branching out too much, until 
they are inclined to take the whole uni- 
verse into their curriculum and to teach 
things which do not exactly belong 
there. 

Give the young man a first-class course 
of general education; and if I could have 
my way, every young man who is going 
to be a newspaper man, and who is not 
absolutely rebellious against it, should 
learn Greek and Latin after the good old 
fashion. I had rather take a young fel- 
low who knows the Ajax of Sophocles, 
and who has read Tacitus, and can scan 
every ode of Horace—than to take one 
who has never had these advantages. 

‘There is no question that accuracy, the 
faculty of seeing a thing as it is, is one 
of the first and most precious ends of a 
good education. Next to that I would 
put the ability to know how and where 
most promptly to look for what you 
don’t know, and what you want to know. 
Thirdly, I would put Dr. Walker’s great 
object, being able to tell what you know, 
and to tell it accurately, precisely, with- 
out exaggeration, without prejudice, the 
fact just as it is, whether it be a report 
of a base ball game or of a sermon or of 
a lecture on electricity; whatever it may 
be, to get the thing exactly as it is. 
The man who can do this isa very well 
educated man. 

In addition comes the qualities of 
personal talent and genius. Greeley, 
the great and brilliant journalist, was a 
man of immense ability, but lacked the 
developed and cultivated instinct of 
knowing a truth when it was presented 
and detecting error when masquerading. 
To know the English language perfectly 
is the corner-stone—next the ability to 
use it—the cultivation of style, not 
modelled on another, but your own, in- 
dividual style. That this is a powerful 
factor, you have only to read Hawthorne 
or Dr. Channing to perceive. 

Next I would place a knowledge of 
American politics. This isa very hard 
study. But it is indispensable. The 
young man who takes a newspaper and 
turns to the political page has good in- 
tellectual symptoms. If he turns to 
read a love story first, you cannot make 
a good newspaper man out of him. 

You should understand the theory 
and growth of the American constitu- 
tion. And while we are on this point, 
we may say in passing that an American 
who thinks another country is better 
than this should not go into journalism. 
You must be for the Stars and Stripes 
every time, or the people of this country 
won't be for you. And you won’t sell 
enough papers to pay your expenses. 

In order to understand the theory of 
the American government, the most se- 
rious, calm, persistent study should be 
given to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Next, be well acquainted with the con- 


000 | stitution and government of the different 


States, and be able thus to deal with 
State questions intelligently. 

What books ought you to read? Al- 
most‘all books have their use, but some 
are indispensable to this kind of an edu- 
cation. Butof all these, the most use- 
ful, the most indispensable, the one 
whose knowledge is the most effective, 





is the Bible. Iam considering it now, 


not as a religious book, but as a manual 
of utility, of professional preparation 
and professional use for a journalist. 

There is, perhaps, no book whose style 
is more suggestive and more instructive, 
from which you learn more directly that 
sublime simplicity which never exagger- 
ates, which re-counts the greatest event 
with solemnity, of course, but without 
sentimentality or affectation, none which 
you open with such confidence and lay 
down with such reverence; there is no 
book like the Bible. 

Then Shakespeare, the chief master of 
English speech, the head of English 
literature, the storehouse of wisdom, is 
indispensable. I would also invite your 
attention to John Milton’s immortal es- 
say on the “Liberty of Unlicensed Print- 
ing,’ which contains the highest doc- 
trine that has ever been promulgated, 
to my knowledge, with regard to the 
freedom of the press. 

When I advise you to make yourselves 
familiar with these glories of English 
literature, I do not say that these writers 
of English literature should be taken as 
models. Donottake any model. Every 
man has his own natural style, and the 
thing to do is to develop it into sim- 
plicity and clearness. 

LUCY STONE DEAD. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell died at 
her home at Pope’s Hill, Dorchester, 
Mass., Wednesday night. Her death 
was not unexpected, as her life hung by 
a thread for several weeks. Around her 
bed were gathered her immediate family. 
Her husband and one child, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, survive her. 

Among all the champions for ‘‘women’s 
rights,” she was the tenderest, sweetest 
and most efficient. Womanly in her 
nature, tender in her sympathies, her 
public services never robbed her of those 
noble qualities. 

In 1869 she was instrumental in form- 
ing the Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
and in the following year became co- 
editor of the Woman’s Journal. From 
1872 to the present time she has been 
the principal editor, with her husband 
and daughter as associates. 

In 1867 and 1882 she again lectured in 
the West in behalf of woman suffrage 
amendments, and she has held various 
offices in the local, State and national 
woman suffrage associations. Although 
it has, for all these years, been a dis- 
couraging labor, so far as the main issue 
is concerned, though the cause for 
which she had so faithfully and earnest- 
ly toiled has not been popular with a 
great majority of the women of the 
country, though year after year she had 
been disappointed by the legislative—or 
rather non-legislative—action of the 
State governments, she has never ceased 
her endeavors, never lost hope, never 
been dismayed or disheartened by 
defeat. She had faith in what she ad- 
vocated, and went to her eternal rest in 
the full belief in the justness of her 
cause, and that the seeds of reform sown 
during her life work would ripen at no 
distant day into a glorious harvest. 

This well known lady was born at 
West Brookfield, Mass., in August, 1818. 
Her grandfather was a Colonel in the 
Revolution, her father a prosperous 
farmer. Desiring to learn to read the 
Bible in the original, and satisfy herself 
that the texts quoted against the equal 
rights of women were correctly trans- 
lated, she entered Oberlin College, from 
which she graduated in 1847, and the 
same year commenced her career as 
lecturer in her brother’s pulpit in Gard- 
ner. She espoused the anti-slavery 
cause, and in 1848 traveled extensively 
through the North, speaking for the anti- 
slavery society and for woman’s rights. 
Her sweet voice has occasionally been 
heard in the halls of the Maine legis- 
lature. 

Lucy Stone was married to Henry B. 
Blackwell on May Ist, 1855. She looked 
upon the loss of a woman’s name at 
marriage as a symbol of the loss of her 
legal personality and personal rights, 
and therefore, with the full consent of 
Mr. Blackwell, she decided to keep her 
maiden name. 





The Season Now Upon Us. 

That delightful and picturesque sea- 
son has arrived when his mother’s joy 
and father’s pride stalks abroad through 
the land with long and frowzy hair, a 
black eye, a bandaged head, a broken 
arm, and abad limp. And he calls it 
foot ball.— Portland Advertiser. 





The expression ‘free silver’? means 
that any person having silver bullion 
may take it to a United States mint, and 
have it coined into United States money 
without any expense for the minting. 
In other words, a person possessing 
about $67 worth of silver can have it 
minted at the government's expense, 
and receive $100 in government coin in 
return. 


Dr. A. G. Young, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, has analyzed 
several samples of water sent him from 
Aroostook county, and reports: ‘The 
water procured from the Houlton Water 
Works is an excellent water for drinking 
and general domestic purposes. It is 
chemically good and pure.” 





Good separate homes in the country, 
near Portland, are desired for two bright 
little boys, one aged seven and the other 
eight, (both of American parentage.) 
The former can be adopted, if desired. 
Address Treasurer of ‘‘Little Samaritan” 
Club, 295 Spring St., Portland. 





The Supreme Court of Michigan, Tues- 
day morning, handed down a decision on 
the woman suffrage law passed by the 
last legislature permitting women to 
vote at municipal elections. The court 
declares the law utterly unconstijutional 
and void. 





Coal freights have gone up in New 
York to $1. This is am advance of twen- 
ty-five cents in the last ten days. The 
fact that vessels are scarce, quite a num- 
ber having been hauled up for the win- 
ter, has much to do with the increase in 


rates in carrying coal. 


This is the last full week of the 
World’s Fair. The show will undoubted- 
ly close on Wednesday next. 








There is considerable building going 
on if the times are hard. Jessie Daniel 





is putting up a hen-house.— Ezchangé. 





ANOTHER SACRIFICE OF LIFE. 


It will stand among the sad things of 
this World’s Fair year, that so many 
lives have been sacrificed by fearful rail- 
road accidents. The latest casualty of 
the kind occurred at Battle Creek, Mich., 
on Friday morning. 

Direct disobedience of orders on the 
part of the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
engineer and conductor, both of whom 
have seen long service with the com- 
pany and were regarded as model em- 
ployés, was the cause of the tragedy. 
The Raymond & Whitcomb special train 
of eight palace cars, filled with Eastern 
folk, who had been at the World’s Fair, 
left the Sixth street depot of the road in 
Chicago at 8.15, Thursday night, as the 
first section of the night express. The 
train was in charge of Conductor Burt 
N. Scott and Engineer Harry Tooley, 
both residents of Battle Creek. All 
went well until the Battle Creek depot 
was reached at 3.35, Friday morning. 
From there to the railroad yards, a mile 
and a half, there is a double track. 
When the Whitcomb special stopped in 
the depot, the night operator handed 
Conductor Scott copies of an order for 
the train to proceed to the double track 
east of Main street, about half a mile 
distant, and there await the west bound 
Pacific express. This train was nearly 
chree hours late. Every one of the fated 
cars was packed with Eastern people, 
the majority on the way to the exposi- 
tion. The Pacific express was in charge 
of Conductor John Bird and Engineer 
Gil Cranshaw, both of whom received 
orders at Lansing to look out for the 
east bound train on the double track. 
They were, accordingly, on the alert. 
After leaving Battle Creek station, Engi- 
neer Tooley proceeded up the double 
track, but instead of stopping in accord- 
ance with the instructions until the 
west bound train passed, he continued 
on and entered again on the single track. 
He had hardly gone an eighth of a mile 
when the headlight on the Pacific ex- 
press was seen coming around the curve 
speeding westward forty miles an hour. 
There was no time to apply the air 
brakes or reverse the levers. The engi- 
neers and firemen of both trains jumped 
for their lives, and a second later the 
giant locomotives came together with a 
crash that could be heard half a mile 
away. 

The engine of the special plowed near- 
ly half way into the express, driving it 
backwards into the baggage car, and 
the latter in turn, into the day coaches 
behind. The first four cars were com- 
pletely crushed.§ : 
= It was in these cars that the horrible 
sacrifice of life took place. The second 
coach cut through the third coach like a 
knife and the roof passed over the heads 
of the sleeping, and the ill fated passen- 
gers were entdmbed in a fiery furnace. 

From No. 13, called the unlucky coach, 
which has been in several accidents be- 
fore, there were twenty-five dead bodies 
taken out by the firemen. 

The accident was a mile from the fire 
station, and before water could be 
turned on the cars they were all burned. 

The Pacific Express was made up of 
thirteen old coaches, and four of them 
were completely burned, catching fire 
from the lamps in the cars. The bodies 
were burned so badly as to be unrecog- 
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nizable. Nearly all had their heads, 
arms or legs burned off and cannot 


be identified. As the second was driven 
back through the third it swept the 
people in a mass to the north end of the 
latter car, in the vicinity of the stove 
where most of the bodies were after- 
wards found. The cars immediately 
took fire, and in an instant they were all 
in a blaze. One passenger escaped 
through the doorway. Others who es- 
caped smashed out the windows and 
climbed through. Only three escaped 
from the left side and not more than six 
from the other side. All the rest of the 
occupants of the second car perished. 

The most horrible sight was that pre- 
sented by Mrs. Charles Van Dusen of 
Fort Plains, N. Y. She succeeded in 
getting half way out of the window, but 
her legs were fastened, and those who 
ran to her assistance could not release 
her. She was burned to death before 
their eyes, with one-half of her body 
still hanging out of the window. Before 
death came to relieve her sufferings she 
gave her name. 

Charles Van Dusen, the husband of 
the dead woman, was terribly injured, 
but was taken from the wreck alive. 
He was removed to the Nichols Memorial 
Home, where he died at 10 o'clock. 

Henry Canfield, one of the night 
clerks at the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
offices, heard the crash, and immediate- 
ly pulled the fire alarm box, and then 


telephoned the engine house and in- 
formed them of the wreck. The fire- 


men responded promptly, but the wreck 
was over a mile away. The distance of 
the nearest hydrant from the wreck, and 
the difficulty of driving the hose wagon 
between the cars and tracks, delayed 
them, and the fire had gained consider- 
able headway when the line of hose was 
finally laid, it taking 1500 feet to reach 
the burning cars. A line of hose was 
also laid from the Grand Trunk Water 
Works, but there was not pressure 
enough to throw a stream. 

When the confusion had subsided, 

twenty-six heaps of charred and biack- 
ened flesh was all that remained of what 
an hour or two before had been men, 
women and children. And in the city 
hospital there were a score or more of 
human beings with gashed bodies and 
broken limbs. The engineer was ar- 
rested and putin jail, being unable to 
obtain sureties. One-half of the bodies 
were burned or otherwise so injured 
that no one could recognize them. The 
bodies of thirteen of the victims have 
been identified, leaving fifteen unidenti- 
fied. 
Strange to say, no one was injured on 
the Raymond and Whitcomb train. 
Only the baggage car was damaged. 
No one on the train received so much as 
ascratch. No one got even a shaking 
up. This train reached its destination, 
Boston, at five o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, being met at the depot by the 
relatives of the fortunate passengers and 
cordially greeted. 





Penobscot County Pomona Grange 


CITY NEWS. 

—Fall housekeeping, with all its at- 
tendant discouragements, is now in full 
progress. 

—Many people have been improving 
the golden October days to view thé 
rural scenery as the curtain of autumn 
falls. 

—Mr. Isaac Bennett has exchanged his 
up-town building for the old savings 
bank building, owned by Lendall Tit- 
comb, Esq., and will open a restaurant 
at the latter place. 

—Swindlers ,we hear, are going through 
the country selling packages of dry 
goods at enormous figures. People 
should be on their guard against these 
smooth tongued rascals. If you need 
dry goods, buy of your local dealers and 
avoid being robbed. 

—Notwithstanding ~the heavy rain, 
Meonian Hall was crowded with a happy 
throng, on Monday evening, to attend 
the annual ball of Capital Hose Com- 
pany. The music by Pullen’s Orchestra 
was all that could be desired, and every- 
thing about the ball was successful. ~ 

—Mr. J. D. McGee, who is with S. B. 
Cross & Co., Cushnoc Heights, has won 
a suit by which he comes into possession 
of about 6000 acres of timber land in 
Drummond county, Province of Quebec, 
estimated value -$50,000; 250 acres of 
cultivated land, with a fine residence 
and all the necessary buildings, worth at 
least $15,000, and a saw and grist mill. 
Mr. McGee will continue to reside in 
Augusta, 

—While little Frankie Thoms of this 
city, son of Charles Thoms was visiting 
relatives in Mt. Vernon, he was acci- 
dentally shot in the left cheek by a ball 
from a revolver in the hands of a boy 
friend. A physician was called and 
upon examination found that the ball 
had lodged in the neck, but did not con- 
sider the wound dangerous. The boys 
were playing with a revolver which they 
thought was unloaded. 

—Mr. Stephen Tracy of this city has a 
full-blooded Jersey cow, seven years old, 
which, judged from her performances, is 
an animal of great value. The cow, last 
week was hitched in the field to a thirty- 
foot rope, and she was doing so well 
that Mr. Tracy thought he would insti- 
tute a test. Her calf was five weeks old 
at the time of the test. During one 
week this cow produced 15 lbs. and 9 
ozs. of butter. When it is remembered 
that this is October, and not June, the 
test appears all the more wonderful. 

—Cushnoc Royal Arch Chapter is 
having a season of great prosperity. 
During the year twenty-three candidates 
have taken the degrees and the receipts 
are the largest in the history of the chap- 


ter. There is now a good fund in the 
treasury and new paraphenalia was 


bought during the year. The following 
officers were elected at the annual meet- 
ing: High Priest, F. W. Plaisted; King, 
A. T. Murphy; Scribe, J. E. Kingsley! 
C. H., C. A. Price; Treasurer, J. E. 
Ward; Secretary, E. McMurdie; P. 8. 
C. B, Adams; R. A. C., J. E. Badger. 

—The city cemeteries, these autumn 
months, never looked prettier or gave 
more striking evidence of refinement and 
advanced cultivation than the 
season. While during the severe drouth 
of summer these sacred places looked 
sere and brown, the frequent showers 
that followed and growing autumn 
weather enhanced the natural beauties 
of hill and vale, while art has done very 
much in costly monuments and shrub- 
bery to adorn our cities of the dead, 
There are constantly being added ex- 
quisitly carved and designed monuments, 
and the lots are being improved and 
taken care of better than ever. 

—Rev. Charles F, Penney, D. D., Pastor 
of the Free Baptist church in this city, 
has resigned his charge here in order to 
accept the very flattering call recently 
extended him from the Free Baptist 
church in Auburn. There will be a 
meeting of the Parish here on Monday 
evening next, to take action on the mat- 
ter. Neither the church or the city can 
afford to lose so valuable a man and 
Christian worker as Dr. Penney. He has 
lived here so long and is so vitally con- 
nected with all the interests of the place, 
that the church will do well to hold on 
to him as long as possible. 

—The death is announced in Fort 
Bragg, Cal., of Mrs. Hannah G. Dennen, 
a former resident of Augusta, where she 
has many friends and acquaintances. 
She went to California twelve years ayo 
where she has since made it her home. 
She will be remembered by our older 
citizens as devoting much of her life, 
while residing in Augusta, in nursing 
and caring for the sick. Mrs. Dennen is 
survived by two children, both married 
and settled in California; two sisters 
also survive her, Mrs. Wm. H. Libby of 
this city and Mrs. Gilbert S. Storer, for- 
merly of Windsor and now of Pittsburg, 
Mass. Her age was 74 years. 

—That very useful and eminently 
practical organization, the ‘‘Non-Parti- 
san Y’s,’’ are to give a grand fair at Me- 
onian Hall this week, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings October 26, 27, 
and 28. The first night will be a ‘‘mixed 
bill,”’ including a ‘‘Flag Drill of all Na- 
tions”’ by young ladies in appropriate cos- 
tumes, singing, banjo and guitar, and 
bone playing. The second nighta clever 
farce will be put on and the third night 
there will be a supper and distribution 
of prizes. Nearly 40 young ladies will 
take part, including nearly all of the 
brightest gems of the famous ‘Smoked 
Pearls” circle. 

—The Maine Wesleyan Seminary foot 
ball eleven played the Cony high school 
team at the park, Saturday afternoon, 
winning 14 to 12. The Journal reporter 
claims that the game was ‘won by 
questionable tactics; that the “playing 
of the visiting team was markedly un- 
fair;’ that they repeatedly “slugged”’ 
and used mean tricks; that ‘“‘the Conys 
put up a remarkably fine game,”’ etc., etc. 
How different would have been the 
whole thing, had the Conys triumphed! 
If the boys cannot enjoy these games 
without calling hard names and reflect- 
ing upon the honor and manliness of 
those participating, they had better be 
abolished. 

—We have received the painful intel- 
ligence of the death in Santa Barbara, 
Cal., on Monday, of Mrs. Emily Thacher, 
wife of the Rev. P. S. Thacher. Her 
serious illness was known here, and 
several days ago a telegram to that ef- 
fect was sent to her sister, Mrs. Annie 
Smith, who started immediately, arriv- 
ing there a few hours before her sister’s 
death. Mrs. Thacher was born in 
Augusta, and was the eldest daughter of 
the late Walter Hatch. She was reared 
here in our midst and educated in the 
public schools. She was a lady of re- 
finement and culture, and a favorite in 
society, and great grief is felt here at 
her death. Mrs. Thacher was about 39 
years of age, and leaves a husband and 
three little children. She was married 
thirteen years ago. 
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The corner stone of the new fine 
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work in the Somerset railway shops at 
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—Warren Seaward’s little daughter 
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school by falling on a pointed stick 
| causing a serious wound in the groin 
|from which the blood flowed freely 
| The wound is of an internal nature 
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—Oscar Johnson of Gardiner at one 
time an attendant at the insane hospital 
at Augusta and later private secretary to 
| Dr. B. T. Sanborn, superintendent of 
| that institution, was taken violently in- 
| Sane, Sunday; presented arevolver to an 
| officer and asked him to shoot him. He 
| Was taken charge of by Dr. Sanborn. 
-Fire Sunday afternoon damaged | 
| 0. Drummond's brick block on Main 
street Waterville. It started in the Ken- 
nebec Democrat office, which was flooded 
as well as the harness store of ©. 
Vigue, underneath, The origin of the 
fire is supposed to have been the igni- 
tion of matches under a job type case, 
The damage to the block, office and 
store is about $1500; partially insured, 

—Mrs. Mary Cummings of Manches- 
ter, who died recently at the home of 
Mr. W. R. Merrill, was born Aug. 8, 1806, 
in Augusta near ‘Coombs’ Mill” where 
her father, Samue) Cummings, lived and 
which he owned at that time. Within 
two short years the sister and two 
brothers have died at the old homestead, 
namely: Salona died Oct. 19, 1891, aved 
96; David died May 6, 1892, aged xs: 
Mary died Oct. 13, 1893, aged 8&7, 
Charles Cummings is the only one of a 
large family remaining, he living with 
his son-in-law, W. B. Creasey, at the age 
of 84 years. 

An accident occurred just beyond 
Iron Mine hill, Gardiner, Thursday 
morning by which F. M. Noyes, the 
druggist, and Dr. Fred Strout, who were 
on the way to visit one of Dr. Strout’s 
patients, were thrown from a carriage 





and severely shaken up. The horse 
which was trotting along easily, became 
frightened by two men who were work- 
ing side of the road and suddenly 


jumped to one side, overturning the car- 
riage. The horse then started on a run 
which brought him in contact with an 
iron post which laid the horse’s shouldet 
open about 15 inches, probably ruining 
him for further use. The carriage was 
broken all to pieces and Mr. Noyes 
severely lamed in the left hand. Dr, 
Strout got off with only a slight shaken 
up. 

In the case of the Merchant's Nation 
al Bank of Gardiner, vs. the Citizen's 
Gas Light Co., of Quincy, Mass., the full 
bench of the Supreme Court made an 
important decision. This was an action 
on a promissory note given in the name of 
the defendant by one C. S. J. Ruggles 
asits Treasurer. The defendant denied 
that Ruggles was its treasurer and claimed 
that he had nojauthority to give notes 
The note had been discounted by the 
plaintiff in the usual course of business 
without notice that the legality of the 
election of Ruggles as Treasurer was 
questioned. The majority of the court 
finds that the jury was rightly instruct 
ed; that the Treasurer of the defendant 
company by virtue of his office had 
authority to sign a note which would 
bind the corporation. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


“Mark L. Getchell of Monmouth was 
appointed Administrator on the estate 
of Wilbert Woodbury of Litchfield. 
Phebe A. Sanford of Readfield was ap- 
pointed Administratrix on the estate of 
Joseph C. Sanford of Readfield. 
P. Carson of Mt. Vernon was appointed 
Administrator on the estate of E. Sher- 
man Gilman of Readfield. Williston 
Jennings of Wayne was appointed Ad- 
ministrator de bonis non on the estate of 
Samuel M. Jennings of Wayne. 0. W. 
Andrews of Monmouth was appointed 
Administrator on estate of Hannah E. 
Brown of Monmouth. Rachel H. Baker 
of Albicn was appointed Administrator 
on the estate of Thomas Baker of Albion. 
Ellen W. Bishop of Monmouth was ap- 
pointed Administrator on estate of Sa- 
lome M. Skillings of Monmouth. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of Sereno S. Webster of Augusta; Helen 
P. Webster and Otis C. Webster of Au- 
gusta appointed Executors. Of Paulina 
Towle of West Gardiner; Wm. P. Has- 
kell of West Gardiner appointed Exec- 
utor. Of Abram Miner of Chelsea; John 
W. Stockwell of Hallowell appointed 
Of Catherine Feran of Read- 
Feran of Augusta ap- 
pointed Executor. Of Mary G. Page ol 
Belgrade; Nathaniel Gilman of Man- 
chester appointed Administrator with 
will annexed. Of Irene H. Virgin o! 
Fayette; Dana W. Goding of Peru ap- 
pointed Executor. 

The name of Cora L. Brown of Win- 
throp was changed to Cora L, Gilman. 
The name of Emily S. Emery of Augusta 
was changed to Emily 8. Orr. O. 0. 
Stetson of Augusta was granted leave to 
adopt Maud Frances Haskell of China. 
Mary Redlon of Vassalboro was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Osgood M. Redlon 
of Vassalboro. Freeman Y. Barker of 
Chelsea was appointed Guardian of 
Mary Starkey of Chelsea. Rose Piper of 
Windsor was appointed Guardian of 
Arthur Pollard of Windsor. Ellie A. 
Taylor of Winslow was appointed Guard- 
ian of Lucerne Taylor of Winslow. 
Laura Abbie Craig of Augusta was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Lizzie Louise, Alice 
Harriet, Walter Ellis, Bessie Howard, 
and Harold White Craig of Augusta. 

In the Court of Insolvency, 8. 5- 
Brown of Waterville and Joseph William- 
son, Jr., of Augusta were appointed As 
signees on the estate of J. E. Bessey of 
Vassalboro. O. B. Clason of Gardiner was 
appointed Assignee on the estate of 
Charles Nowell of Gardiner. 

Several insolvents appeared and took 
the oath required by law at the second 
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The Maine Asphalt Roofing and Pav- 
ing Company of Portland has assigned. 

Philip Henry Brown, one of the lead- 
ing men in Portland, is dead. 

There has been ten marriages in Rum- 
ford Falls within three weeks. 

Two deer were seen a few days ago 
swimming across the mill pond at Dover 
South Mills. 

Hugh Smart of Sweden, found his val- 
uable colt dead in the pasture the other 
day, having foundered in the mud. 

The safe at the Maine Central railroad 
freight depot at Fairfield was blown open 
Monday night and about $75 taken. 
There is no clue as yet to the burglars. 

The returns of the condition of the 
national banks show the reserve Octo- 
ber 3, in Maine, was 32.27 per cent. 
against 29.91 on July 12. 

The stone quarries at Swan Island 
are doing a fair business, and fishermen 
and lobster catchers report a good sea- 
son’s work. 

The Portland Packing Company have 
packed and shipped 312,000 cans of sweet 
corn at the Buckfield factory the present 
season. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
trustees of Westbrook Trust company, 
held Wednesday afternoon, the sixth 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. was 
declared payable November 1. 

Charles White’s barn in Levant burned 
down recently, but his house was saved 
by hard work. The fire is supposed to 
have been set by a tramp, who was in 
that neighborhood that night. 

The Rumford Falls Paper company 
have twenty-five men hauling and piling 
logs from the canal. Their elevated 
tramway, 500 feet long, is nearly com- 
pleted, which is above the falls. 

Mayo & Sons of Foxcroft, who for the 
past forty-six years have never closed 
their mills, wholly or in part, have now 
been obliged to curtail their business to 
four working days in the week, shutting 
down two days. 

Over one hundred sheep were caught 
by the rising tide on the ledges at Two 
Islands, Grand Manan, one night recent- 
ly and drowned. The most of them be- 
longed to Abel Wilcox. The loss was a 
very heavy one for him. 

During the past week the output of 
the mill of the Howland Falls Pulp and 
Paper Company was 153 tons. This is 
said to be the largest amount ever pro- 
duced in New England in the same length 
of time by a sulphite mill. 

Prospect’s proportion of the pay rolls 
in the different quarries in that section 
is now about $7,000 per month for the 
stone workers. The crews will be in- 
creased on the Heagan Mountain this 
fall and the quarries in the Narrows will 
start up again. 

Wm. Ackles, unmarried, walked off 
the ferry slip at Brewer Thursday after- 
noon and was drowned. The body was 
recovered that night. It was probably 
a deliberate snicide, as he left his shoes, 
hat, coat and vest in the ferry house. 
His age was about 50. 

Sunday afternoon a woman living at 
Samuel Jackson’s in Canton jumped in- 
to a well with a child a few months old, 
and both were drowned. The woman 
was a daughter of Chas. Bessy of Bryant’s 


Pond. She left a letter for her hus- 
band. 
These patents were granted Tuesday 


to Maine inventors: Nathan Ames, 
East Madison, utensil for cooking beans; 
Jefferson Chase, Portland, two patents, 
making artificial leather, and buffing or 
polishing wheel; Alfred T. Kelliher, 
Bethel, freight carrier; William Phinney, 
Standish, washstand. 

Late Tuesday night the Bangor po- 
lice arrested Arthur McDonald, aged 17, 
and George Betts, aged 18, of that city, 
for burglary at the store of N. W. Whit- 
man, Monday night. ‘The boys secured 
several dollars in cash and some goods. 
Most of the stolen property was recov- 
ered. 

A Kingman correspondent writes: An 
unusually large number of deer are be- 
ing shot in this vicinity. Nearly every 
day some are shipped from the station 
here to the west by sportsmen. One day 
last week a party of Boston gentlemen 
left for home with five to show their 
friends at the Hub. 

Andrew J. Staples of Auburn, aged 57 
years, a shoemaker, shot himself Wednes- 
day morning at his home. He placed a 
32-calibre revolver to his right ear and 
pulled the trigger, living only 15 minutes 
thereafter. Despondency over the shoe 
troubles was the cause. He leaves a 
wife and one son. 

Rev. and Mrs. Silas M. Emerson celebra- 
ted their golden wedding Monday night at 
their home in Biddeford. Mr. Emerson 
is a member of the Maine Methodist Con- 
ference, but has not been active in the 
ministry for many years. He held reg- 
ular pastorates at West Kennebunk, 
Calais, Lyman, North Biddeford, Eliot, 
Poland, Bowdoinham, Yarmouth, Bux- 
ton and Monmouth. 

Twenty-five hundred people, Saturday, 
witnessed the dedication of the new sol- 
diers’ monument presented to the town of 
Foxcroft by Mr. and Mrs. Peleg Wash- 
burn. The monument is an exact 
counterpart of the one Mr. Washburn 
gave the town of Abbot. Five hundred 
veterans paraded. Dr. William Buck 
spoke in behalf of the town, and Depart- 
ment Chaplain Rev. Chas. A. Southard 
of St. Albans, was orator of the day. 

On Friday night, or early on Saturday 
morning, the general store of Mark W. 
Piper of Kenduskeag was robbed of 
several hundred dollars’ worth of goods by 
thieves who effected an entrance through 
the rear door. The Bangor police were 
informed of the break on Sunday and 
went to Kenduskeag, where they succeed- 
ed in finding three meal bags and a 
large sack filled with the stolen goods 
and were on the track of the robbers at 
last accounts. 

John Clare of Quincy, Mass., went to 
Bangor Sunday evening and returned 
home on the night train with his son 
Willie and Ernest Baker, both about 15, 
who ran away from home a week ago 
Saturday and went to Bangor. Willie 
forged his father’s name to an order for 
$500. The boys lived in a camp and 
bought caps, blankets, etc., there. They 
said they were going to Canada to search 
for work. The police captured them. 
They were the victims of cheap litera- 
ture, 

A Chicago dispatch Monday, says: 
W. A. Lord of Biddeford, Me., aged 40 
years, who came here to visit the fair, 
was found dead in his bed at the Brews- 
ter Hotel to-day. There was no evidence 
of suicide. The man was evidently Well 
todo. He was well dressed and carried 
a valuable gold watch and chain, a 
handsome ‘silver match box and other 
costly articles of jewelry, as well as a re- 
turn ticket home, besides about $100 in 
money. His baggage consisted ofa large 
trunk, two traveling bags and hat box. 

News has been received in Bangor of 
the death of Judge T. K. Wilson, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., on October 9th, from ap- 
poplexy. He was a cousin of F. A. Wil- 
son, Esq., of Bangor. Judge Wilson was 
born in Bradford, April 22nd, 1837. In 
1860 he went. to California and taught 
School for a time. He read law and rap- 
idly rose in his profession. He filled 
many important offices of trust. He 
leaves a widow and three children to 
mourn his loss. A brother, Charles B. 
Wilson, lives*in San Francisco, and a 
brother and four sisters reside in Maine. 





James N. Winslow, Esq., one of Deer- 
ing’s most prominent and highly re- 
spected citizens, died on Wednesday, 
aged 71 years. Previously engaged in 
various enterprises, Mr. Winslow has 
been known best in connection with the 
splendid industry built up by himself 
and his associates—the stone ware 
works at Deering Point. This industry, 
which now employs two hundred and 
fifty men making sewer pipes and fire 
bricks, is one of the very largest of the 
kind in the United States. It was in 
1866 that Mr. Winslow started this in- 
dustry under the name of the Portland 
Stoneware company.’ He employed at 
first a dozen men. The business is now 
carried on under the firm name of Wins- 
low & Co. 

The schooner James O’ Donohue of and 
from Bangor for New York, with 190,- 
000 feet of lumber, went ashore on the 
back side of eastern point Gloucester, 
Mass., Tuesday morning, and became a 
total loss. Captain Nash said a heavy 
gale prevailed al) night from the south- 
east, and while the vessel was running 
under reefed sails she made the breakers. 
An attempt was made to haul her off, 
but she struck, and ten minutes after 
both masts fell. The crew took to the 
boats, and after a hard struggle, suc- 
ceeded in rowing around Eastern point 
into the harbor. Nothing was saved ex- 
cept what the men had on. There was 
no insurance on the vessel, which was 
151 tons, built in Bangor and owned by 
A. P. Veazie of that place. 

The failure of I. O. Winslow of 
St. Albans proves one of the most dis- 
astrous which ever occurred in Somerset 
county, being especially lamentable be- 
cause a large number of farmers, who 
will severely feel the loss, are among the 
sufferers. The following figures are 
given by parties interested in the affairs 
of the creditors: Winslow’s liabilities 
will amount to something like $45,000. 
Of this $15,000 is due 400 farmers for 
milk and cream furnished by them at 
several butter factories which Mr. Win- 
slow operated. Then it is claimed that 
he owes his relatives and wife’s relatives 
$12,000. He also owes $14,000 for cream- 
ery supplies, salt, appliances, etc. A 
debt of $6,500 is secured, it being repre- 
sented that Brown, Decorica & Co., of 
Boston have a bill of sale of the Vassal- 
boro property covering an indebtedness 
of $3,500, while Green & Co., also of 
Boston, are protected $3,000 worth by 
security on lumber at St. Albans. The 
assets must be very light. Winslow has 
been cited to make a disclosure. 





Nominations by the Governor. 

State Librarian—Leonard D. Carver, 
Augusta, 

Chairman of the Board of Registration, 
City of Auburn—George E. McCann, 
Auburn. 

Fish and Game Warden—Andrew J. 
Patten, Hudson; Melvin Tibbetts, Mt. 
Desert. 

Inspector of Fish—S. J. Roberts, Mil- 
bridge. 

Coroner—Charles F. Kilbreth, Hallo- 
well. 


Trial Justice—J. Alphonzo Field, 
Windham. 
Notary Public—George W. Coss, 


Lewiston; C. C. Allen, Portland; Wil- 
liam C. Eaton, Portland; William W. 
Merrill, Portland; L. B. Dennett, Port- 
land; George H. M. Barrett, Rockport; 
Freeland Jones, Bangor. 

Justice of the Peace and Quorum—F. 
M. Bradbury, Limington; J. C. Cleve- 
land, Rockland; Daniel B. Cook, Kittery; 
David Chamberlain, Bristol; Hiram 8. 
Coburn, Paris; John J. Coy, Bradford; 
Winfield S. Choate, Augusta; Clark B. 
Dunton, Portland; William C. Eaton, 
Portland; Abner W. Fletcher, Burnham; 
Reuben Foster, Waterville; Auramus 
M. Fogg, Turner; Edward 8S. Farwell, 
fockland; Amos G. Goodwin, Biddeford; 
Benjamin J. Hughes, Presque Isle; J. A. 
Hayden, Portland; Augustus H. Jordan, 
Gardiner; William H. Leighton, Tres- 
cott; Charles W. Larrabee, Bath; Charles 
A. Metcalf, Litchfield; Charles H. Mans- 
field, Jonesport; B. C. Matthews, Booth- 
bay Harbor; Stephen C, Perry, Portland; 
W. T. C. Runnells, Seasport; George M. 
Small, Limington; Aretas E. Stearns, 
Lovell; W. B. Skelton, Lewiston; 
Charles F. Thompson, Strong; Levi E. 
Weymouth, Portland; Paul W. Perry, 
Waterville; Milton S. Clifford, Bangor. 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—The corn shop in South Windham 
closed last week. The pack was not 
large, but of an excellent quality. It 
has been forwarded to Philadelphia, con- 
signed to J. W. Brown & Co. 

—F. J. Gerry is making about 1000 
pounds of butter weekly at his factory in 
West Garland, which is mostly market- 
ed in Bangor and Boston. 

—Mr. A. J. Robinson of Dover raised 
from one acre of ground, forty and three- 
fourths bushels of wheat, machine 
measure. Mr. Robinsonis one of the best 
farmers and this is a yield of wheat that 
is hard to beat in this State. 

—F. W. Connor, of Guilford, one day 
recently thrashed for Willis Pratt, of 
West Sebec, 166 bushels of oats and de- 
posited 84 bushels in the granary sev- 
eral rods away in 4 1-3 hours. He also 
thrashed for A. P. Blood, 100 bushels in 
five hours. 

—The Aroostook factories make more 
than half the potato starch manufactured 
in the United States. 

—N. Grill. of New Sweden recently 
dug thirty-five bushels of potatoes, 
being the return from one bushel of seed. 

—It is understood that the Treasurer 
of the Washington County Ag’l Society 
is not in funds, therefore cannot pay any 
premiums; the rainy weather bottled up 
the money so that the Treasurer received 
not enough to pay actual daily expenses 
of the Fair. 

—Fred Emery of Bridgton has lost a 
number of valuable sheep from the de- 
predations of dogs. Sheep owners 
are complaining considerably at this 
nuisance, 

—A. M. Dudley and son, of Castle 
Hill. raised this year, on 8 1-2 acres, 
3010 bushels of potatoes, an average of 
354 1-8 bushels per acre. On one prize 
acre they raised 571 bushels and 50 
pounds. 

—Mr. Charles Merrill, of Dover, raised 
583 bushels of potatoes from one acre of 
ground, the present season. Can 
Aroostook do any better. 

—The Cumberland Farmers’ Club 
voted to hold the annual fair Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the 28th and 29th of 
September, 1894. 


T. A. Fisher of Fort Fairfield, as the 
agent of a Boston firm, has shipped an 
immense amount of berries the past |sea- 
son. Commencing as soon as the straw- 
berries began to ripen, he shipped to 
Boston all he could obtain along the line 
of the St. John river, by rail over the 
Canadian Pacific railway and Maine Cen- 
tral. In all he sent out, in 100 lb. tubs, 
800,000 lbs. When it is remembered 
that it takes about 114 Ibs., of straw- 
berries or raspberries to make a quart, 
the number of quarts shipped, 640,000, 
is hard to realize. Perhaps the amount 
will be easier of comprehension, when 
it is borne in mind that to gather the 
240,000 quarts of strawberries and the 
400,000 quarts of raspberries, each picker 
collecting. an average of 15 quarts 
daily for 30 days, would require 1422 
pickers. 





HIS AFFIDAVIT. 


It Will Make People Believe 
His Wonderful Story. © 


Subseribed to by one of New York’s 
Most Prominent Justices. 


Here is the Whole Matter Exactly as it 
Happened. 


State of New York, 
County of Washington. § 

Lucien Rodd of Whitehall, N. Y., 
being by me duly sworn, deposes and 
says that some years ago he suffered 
very greatly with insomnia, nervous 
prostration and his body was covered 
with sores, causing him great pain and 
annoyance. That his head was so 
covered with sores that he was hardly 
able to comb or even brush his hair, so 
great was the pain it occasioned. 

That he consulted the local physicians 
without successful result; that he took 
quantities of medicine with no benefit 
whatever; that physicians told him his 
disease was incurable and he had come 
to the same conclusion himself and had 
made up his mind to go to a hospital 
and await death. 

That just about this time he learned 
about Dr. Green’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, which he began to use. 
That this remedy entirely relieved and 
cured him, healed and dried up his sores, 
enabled him to sleep soundly and com- 
fortably, and restore him to his ordinary 
vigor and vitality, in short, made asound 
and well man of him so that he was 
fully able to work at his occupation, and 
has done so since that time. 

That he attributes his recovery to Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve re- 
medy, as it restored him when every- 
body and everything else had failed and 


8s. 





MR. LUCIEN “Robb, 


he had been given over to go togthe 
hospital and die. 

Mr. Rodd makes this statement volun- 
tarily and cheerfully out of sincere grati- 
tude for what the remedy has wrought 
for him. 

Lucien Ropp. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 15th day of January, A.D., 1893, and I 
certify the affiant to be a credible and re- 
liable person whose statements may be 
accepted with confidence and implicitly 
relied upon, having known him person- 
ally for the last twenty-five years, and 
that I have no interest, direct or indirect, 
immediate or remote in this matter. 

Hon. WiLuiaM H. Terr. 
( Notary Public in and 
( aloe | for said County and State, 


SEAL < residing at Whitehall, 
| where this deposition was 
ON 


| taken and executed. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is purely vegetable and is sold 
by druggists for $1.00. Asis proven by 
the wonderful cure of Mr. Rodd, it is the 
very best medicine possible to take for 
the blood, nerves, liver kidneys, ete. It 
is the discovery and prescription of Dr. 
Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most successful specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases. 
The doctor can be consulted free, per- 
sonally or by letter. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE SCRUB MUST GO. 


BY OSCAR SHIRLEY. 


The time has surely come when the 
man who uses anything but a pure bred 
sire is not abreast of the times. We 
hear the cry all over the land of unsatis- 
factory prices offered. especially for 
sheep. Their number is too great, who, 
when the market drops, begin at once to 
lose interest in the quality of their ani- 
mals, and who forthwith say, ‘Anything 
will do; there is nothing in it, anyway.” 
Whereas, they should double their ener- 
gies, if possible, in the opposite direc- 
tion. They should say, ‘‘Now that dull- 
ness reigns, I must take greater pains in 
my selection and management than be- 
fore,”’ and thus, as far as can be, pro- 
duce such quality as will induce a de- 
mand. The old adage is still true, 
“There is room at the top,” although 
the bottom may be very much over- 
crowded; and the man who reaches the 
top round will always find, not merely 
remunerative prices, but undoubted 
satisfaction as well, in the prosecution 
of his calling. 

My grade lambs this season, of which 
I have sold 27 in number, breught me 
$4.13 each, on an average. I have re- 
tained some fine ewes; these lambs were 
by a pure bred sire. I have three pure 
bred buck lambs left, which weigh 125, 
135 and 147 Ibs., respectively; these 
lambs are offered in this paper for sale, 
and with good care and management 
will pay for themselves the first year. 

Houlton. 





Supreme Judicial Court at Augusta. 

Judge Whitehouse came in Tuesday 
morning and the term of court was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Leland 
of Augusta. 

The following members of the bar 
were present: H. M. Heath, F. E. South- 
ard, A. M. Goddard, E. W. Whitehouse, 
W. H. Fisher, Lendall Titcomb, O. D. 
Baker, H. W. True, Thomas Leigh, Jr., 
C. W. Jones of Augusta; C. F. Johnson, 
S.S. Brown, F. A. Waldron, Harvey 
Eaton, Waterville; George Weeks, George 
M. Chapman, Fairfield; F. E. Beane, H. 
L. Jewett, Hallowell; L. T. Carleton, 
Winthrop; L. L. Walton, Skowhegan; 
George W. Heselton, Gardiner; George 
F. Haley, Biddeford. 

The following is alist of the jurors: 
Henry G. Barker, Gardiner, (excused); 
L. B. Dolloff, Belgrade; Benj. A. Hoyt, 
Rome; Benj. R. Libby, Albion; Geo. L. 
Marson, Windsor; Lewis P. Mayo, Water- 
ville, (foreman); Job F. Morrell, Litch- 
field; Alonzo B. Morrill, Waterville, (ex- 
cused); A. L. Mosher, China; Nathan L. 
Niles, Hallowell; Daniel Noyes, Augusta; 
Noah G. Packard, Chelsea; Allen T. 
Robbins, Augusta; Wm. J. Rowe, Vassal- 
boro; C. W. Stevens, Winthrop, (ex- 
cused); Wm. H. Stevens, West Gardiner; 
Francis M. Sturtevant, Oakland; Arthur 
Tetrault, Augusta. 

Deputies in attendance: Isaiah Gif- 
ford, Vassalboro; Samuel T. Hersom, 
Oakland. 

The trials by jury will begin this 
morning. 





Aroostook potatoes are selling at $1 
and $1.05 for Hebrons, and 80 and 85 





cents for Dakotas. 


BATTLE OF THE JUNGLE. 


~ It was tiger eat tiger at the menagerie 
at Roger Williams Park, Providence, R. 
I., Wednesday and the animals were in 
wild pandemonium for two hours. A 
battle royal took place, and the black 
hunter of the thicket never witnessed a 
more awful and appalling sight than oc- 
curred in the out-door cage of the Ben- 
gal tigers just before the noon hour. 

Princess killed Prince and then Prin- 
cess looked as though she would like to 
devour the whole menagerie, including 
“Baby Roger,” the school children’s pet 
elephant. Princess is a heavy weight 
royal Bengal tiger, and, all showmen 
have admitted, the handsomest ever 
brought to America. She has been in 
this country a long time, and has been 
exhibited by circuses and showmen of 
various kinds all over the States and 
Canada. She cost $3000 originally, but 
the Providence public park commission- 
ers bought her for $1200 not very long 
ago. She had a reputation for cunning 
and was called mild in temperament un- 
less badly ruffled. 

Prince was always a 
with a bad heart, and in 
iron club was required to rule him, as 
well as a keeper with an iron mind. 
Prince had been in the circuses of Bar- 
num & Bailey and Forepaugh, and he 
had been admired in all the great show 
towns from St. Albans to San Diego. 
His fur was silky and fine, and his slick- 
ness was not exceeded by his intense 
ferocity. He cost $2800 when the circus 
agents first laid eyes on him, but Prince 
was a bad fellow, and Roger Williams 
park was made more attractive by his 
presence for only $1000. Prince could 
not be carried in the traveling shows 
any longer, for he wanted to devour 
beast and man, and he came very near 
eating several of the latter who acci- 
dentally went within a yard of his big 
cage. 

After he was purchased by the park 
commission, they were warned that 
he must be kept ina very strong cage 
and alone. He has been thus imprisoned 
for a good while, but as Prince and 
Princess which occupied the adjoining 
cage appeared to get along very well 
together, the day finally came when the 
showman’s advice about Prince was not 
heeded. 

In adjoining cages Prince and Princess 
got acquainted, and finally they were put 
together in a strong, steel cage. They 
never showed any dislike for each other 
until a week ago, when Prince began to 
punish Princess. She took his ill-treat- 
ment calmly, but this morning, when he 
began to wrangle, she was ready. 
Prince struck the first blow and showed 
his long, white teeth. Princess laid her 
ears upon her well-shaped head and re- 
turned the blow, and both began te hiss 
and grow! louder and louder. 

They were angry, but the people in the 
menagerie did not expecta fight. The 
animals walked about the cage eyeing 
each other when suddenly 
Prince sprang at Princess. About the 
same time Princess leaped into the air 
and both came together in the centre of 
the cage. The growling beasts had set 
the entire menagerie in an uproar, and 
the other animals began to show signs of 
uneasiness. Finally the whole menag- 
erie entered into the fray, and their 
barking and growling made a thunderous 
be heard half a mile 


demon, a beast 
consequence an 


closely, 


noise which could 
away. 

The fight went on unchecked for fully 
twenty minutes; both monsters covered 
with blood and all their beauty gone. 
Their roars and growls were deafening, 
and the pelts of the keepers’ clubs were 
of about as much use in checking the 
remarkable battle as were the efforts of 
several visitors to make their voices 
heard by the nearest spectators. Noth- 
ing could check the wild scene and the 
still wilder yelling and growling of all 
the beasts, both wild and @mestic, and 
the Bengal fight was beyond the power 
of human being to control. It went on 
with a ferocity seldom witnessed outside 
the jungle, and was a battle unto death. 
A fatal gash had been given by Princess 
to Prince, and with a heart-rending low 
and guttural growl and rolling upward 
eyes the great beast fell over. He was 
mangled and torn to shreds about his 
throat, and life was fast ebbing. 

In five minutes he was dead, and Prin- 
cess lapped her wounds. Occasionally 
she looked at the remains of the con- 
quered, then at the crowd, still she ap- 
peared mild and of quiet temperament. 

Prince was a born man eater. He was 
caught in the Himalaya mountains by 
the combined peasantry of several vil- 
lages. Prince had killed and partially 
eaten seven men in one village, and he 
killed three of the hunters who came 
out to capture him. Because he was 
preying upon the people in the streets 
of the Himilayan towns, he had to be 
captured at any peril. 





FIRES IN MAINE. 
The high school building, which was | 
Biddeford’s pride, was burned to ashes | 
Sunday noon. The heavy brick walls 
are left standing, but their safety will 
have to be ascertained by investigation. 
Loss $50,000; insured for $20,000. 

Fire at 8.45 P. M., Sunday, broke out in 
the Searsport House, Searsport, a large 
four story structure. The fire started in 
the kitchen chimney. The hotel, stable 
and carriage house, Simonton residence 
Sullivan residence are a total Joss. The 
Advent chapel was badly damaged. It 
was the greatest fire known since 1850. 
The loss is estimated at $40,000; insur- 
ance on the whole about $20,000. 

B. A. Parsons’ grocery store in Saco 
was damaged by fire Sunday night. It 
was insured for $2000, which will about 
cover the loss. 

Fire at Robbinston, Monday night des- 
troyed the sardine factory, its contents, 
and a greater part of the wharf owned 
by Stephen B. Hunt. The value of the 
plant was $6000; stock, $2000; and is 
nearly a total loss; partially covered by 
insurance. It is a heavy loss to Robbin- 
ston, being its chief industry. 





His Tenth Annual Tour. 

Mr. W. J. Ryan will soon leave Port- 
land, on his annual visit to the principal 
cities and towns of Eastern and Northern 
Maine, selling the Robert B. Thomas 
and Maine Farmers’ Almanacs for 1894, 
for which publications he is the general 
agent. Mr. Ryan is totally blind, but 
for all that makes his way about the 
streets of his native city almost as easily 
as those who can see, and he travels 








alone in all sections of the State. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
A PLEASANT OUTING—NO. III. 
BY W. P. A. 


We would like to have remained with 
our friends at South Union much longer 
than we did, but our time was limited, 
and, bidding thema cheery good-bye, 
we turned our horse’s head northward 
and drove back to Union Common, 
where we rested awhile until our horse 
could be reshod. The town of Union is 
noted for its picturesque arrangement 
of hill, dale, water and woods, and in 
the summer the scenery is very beauti- 
fuland the drives charming. It is also 
noted for the manufacture of fine car- 
riages, (three factories,) cultivators, 
leather, harness, boots and shoes. 

In ashort time we were again upon 
the road, and our drive this day led us 
through portions of Appleton, Liberty, 
Montville, Freedom and Unity to Thorn- 
dike, where we again brought up for the 
night at the fine farm residence of our 
old-time and honored friend, Mr. John 
Perley, whom we met on the road, and 
who insisted upon our remaining with 
him, with a ring in his voice so unmis- 
takably true and honest as to admit of 
no refusal or denial. Our drive that day 
was a very pleasant one, and as we 
passed “Haystack mountain, away to our 
left, and close around Hog-Back, we 
could but note that we were on the east- 
ern divide, and that both these emi- 
nences, as well as other high hills, were 
connected with that long, high range 
which separates the waters of the Kenne- 
nebec from those of the Penobscot. Our 
route led us by the Liberty driving park, 
where we had a pressing invitation to re- 
main and see the fun, but not being ac- 
quainted with any of the people or the 
fast trotters we politely declined and 
passed on, stopping for a short time 
only ata farm house close to Cram’s 
Mills, where the man of the house was 
in such a hurry to get to the races that 
he actually gave us the freedom of the 
place—house and barn—and told us to 
make ourselves perfectly at home. The 
lady of the house, too, insisted upon 
making us acup of hot tea and parad- 
ing her jam and best things, notwith- 
standing all our protestations to the 
contrary and that we had enough of our 
own. As her hospitality was of the 
good old-fashioned, genuine type we ap- 
preciated it much, and remained until 
we got well rested. We shall long re- 
member Mrs. C. H. Lunt of South Mont- 
ville as a lady of cultivated taste and re- 
fined manners, and the owner of a fine 
farm. 

When we got into the village of Free- 
dom we inquired for Mr. D. B. Johnson, 
a prominent farmer and a former mem- 
ber of the Board of Agriculture. Find- 
ing he was about a mile and a half out, 
we drove to his residence, but were dis- 
appointed in not finding him at home. 
We judged, however, from the ex- 
cellent condition of his fields, fences, 
farm buildings, and a fine flock of sheep 
in the pasture, that Mr. Johnson’s repu- 
tation as a good farmer was well sus- 
tained. 

The ride back to the village, and from 
there four miles to Thorndike, was a 
short and pleasant one, and ended in 
our falling into the hands of a gentle- 
man—Mr. John Perley, alluded to above 
—who, for kindly hospitality, interest- 
ing and entertaining conversation, won- 
derful as well as pleasant memories and 
reminiscences, and filled with the spirit 
of christian love and charity, is so well 
known throughout the State that he 
needs from me no praise nor eulogy. 
As a teacher of penmanship throughout 
the State Mr. Perley has a record to be 
proud of, and one that none probably 
can surpass, and but few, if any, equal. 
His books contain the nates, written in 
a fine, neat hand, of forty-five thousand 
scholars who received instruction in 
writing and book-keeping in both pri- 
vate and public schools all over the 
State. Probably thousands of them are 
living tu-day, in this and other States, to 
testify to the utility and clearness as 
well as simplicity of style peculiar to 
Mr. Perley, and which was much to be 
preferred to a fancy hand, although he 
could both write and teach the graceful 
flourish. 

Mr. Perley began his writing schools 
long before he was twenty-one, and 
when not teaching assisted his father on 
the farm and helped to wipe out a 
mortgage on the place of $1000, and 
when he finally took control of the place 
in 1847 he tore down the old buildings, 
erecting in their stead the present fine 
stand, which for convenience and solid 
comfort are rarely equaled. In the main 
house there are two halls, one above the 
other, from which doors lead into all 
the rooms. Between the two upper front 
rooms there are folding doors. One of 
these rooms is a sleeping apartment, and 
the other is a sitting-room and library. 
And right here let me say, that for a 
choice, private library in a farm house I 
have never seen its equal. In handsome 
bookcases and shelves there are a thou- 
sand volumes, containing the Encyclo- 
pedia Britanica in full, fine editions of 
Shakespeare, all the British and Ameri- 
can poets of note, Cooper, Dickens, 
Thackery, and other authors, and a nice 
collection of miscellaneous works. The 
collection belongs to his daughter who 
is a teacher. Of recent years she has 
been teaching in the West, and although 
having traveled in Europe before, she is 
on a second visit for the purpose of 
studying English literature on English 
ground. When Mr. Perley last heard 
from her she was enjoying herself very 
much near Lake Windermere, in the 
village where Wadsworth was educated, 
and where she has rented rooms in 
Wadsworth’s old home, to spend the 
spring and summer months after three 


| months stay in London and at Oxford. 


Mr. Perley takes a great deal of pride 
and pleasure in his farm, and indeed it 
is a tine farm, well fenced, and with 
smooth, clean fields. He showed me 
one field of fifty acres, gently rolling 
land, but perfectly smooth so that any 
part of it could be mowed with a ma- 
chine; another field, across the road, of 
thirty-five acres, on rising ground, 
where along cross-section of stone wall 
had been buried in a ditch or drain. 
There are good pastures in connection 
with the farm, and also a nice wood lot 
containing a fine growth of cedar. The 
whole charge and care of the farm is 
now, and has been for several years, in the 
hands of his son, Mr. Roscoe Perley, and 
his wife. At thetime Mr. Perley erected 
his present set of buildings he was 
obliged to run in debt to the amount of 
$2000, and the wiseacres said he would 
never pay it off, but with industry and 
the blessing of God he did, and hasa 
little salted down besides. Mr. Perley 
is now eighty-one years of age, but 
he enjoys vigorous health, and re- 
tains all the faculties of his mind ina 
remarkable manner. I would like to 
linger longer here and tell more about 
this beautiful place, but Ican not; we 
must hasten on. In my next I will 
describe our visit to Lake Windemere, 
in Unity, in company with Mr. Perley, 
and about some things in Albion. 





Fine winter flowering bulbs, hyacinths, 
Chinese water lilies, etc., can be best 
bought at Partridge’s drug store, oppo- 
site post office, Augusta. His bulbs are 
the choicest imported. Hesells Freesias 
at 30 cents a dozen, and other bulbs in 
the same low proportion. Mr. Partridge 
is also agent for Burr’s greenhouses, and 
supplies on shortest notice fresh flowers 


and elegant floral designs for all -, 


sions. 





You Make No Mistake 


In going for, or in sending your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


and Family Recipes, or orders for Pure, Genuine Medicines, Herbs, 
Roots and all Druggist’s Goods to 


PART RIDGE’S 


OLD RELIABLE DRUC STORE, OPP. POST OFFICE, AUGUSTA. 


No substitution of inferior drugs and medicines there. and prices for Goop Goops in my 
CHAS. K i 


line‘as low as given anywhere. 


1AS. K. PARTRIDGE, Proprietor. 





GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Everything smiled on the Stevens 
Mills Grange Fair, Thursday evening— 
there was a good moon, the roads were 
good, and the newly-modeled hall wel- 
comed more than could be seated during 
the entertainment. The agricultural ex- 
hibits were down stairs and made a 
pleasant sight. Among the principal 
exhibitors in this line were: Mr. John 


Bragdon, a very extensive exhibit of 
pumpkins, squashes, potatoes, beans, 


corn and fruit; J. C. Emerton as credit- 
able an exhibit of fruit and vegetables 
as the hall contained; L. L. Washburn, 
the largest fruit exhibit; L. McKenney, 
also a fine fruit exhibit; Herbert Stevens, 
vegetables and fruit; J. H. Heal, the 
only exhibit of oyster plant, fancy cab- 
bages, cauliflower, ete.; J. C. Whitney, 
a fine exhibit of pumpkins; Mrs. Cum- 
ner, preserves; Mrs. Flora Emerton, 
quilt, table-cover, carriage robe, painted 
celluloid glove box and a handkerchief 
box and a sofa pillow, (Mrs. Emerton’s 
work was very noticeable for its delicacy 
and daintiness); Mrs. Cumner, crazy- 
work quilts, afghan, shell cushion, 
worked rug and other work—the most 
extensive exhibit in that line; Mrs. G. 
W. Stone, sofa pillow, baby-in-little- 
chair banner, banner, quilt and braided 
rug; Mrs. Furbush, quilt; Millie Stevens, 
knit bedspread and roseate tidy; Miss 
Faniiie Lyseth, sofa pillow; Mrs. C. P. 
Littlefield, tidy; Miss Carrie Guild, sofa 
pillow; Bertha McKenney, quilt; Mrs. 
Eva Merrow, quilt; Mrs. W. G. Stevens, 
friendship scarf; Miss Susie Lyseth, 
bird piece, wild roses, and a snow scene; 
Mrs. Susie Donnell, pansy piece; Mrs. 
Ralph Stevens, outline quilt, outline 
apron and outline pillow shams—a most 
creditable exhibit of outline work; Miss 
Stella Whitney, Miss Carrie Guile, Mrs. 
Greenlow, sofa pillow. A pleasing enter- 
tainment was given. 

—The Grange Fair at Garland passed 
off very prosperously. Quite a good 
sum of money was taken at the door and 
tables. The display in the hall was very 
fine. Five mothers were made happy on 
account of their babies taking prizes. 
The handsomest baby belonged to Mrs. 
Thomas Roach, and had a fine lamb pre- 
sented by Freeland Gerry. The other 
prizes were for the lightest eyed, darkest 
eyed, heaviest and lightest in weight. 

—Excelsior Pomona Grange, No. 4, 
P. of H., met with Aurora Grange, at 
Strong, the 19th inst. There were 
present of the officers, Master, Steward, 
Assistant Steward, Secretary, Gate 
Keeper and Ceres, Worthy Deputy J. O. 
Kyes, and about thirty members. It 
was a very pleasant and harmonious 
meeting. After an excellent dinner, the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 

Master—B. F. Neal. 

Overseer—L. G. Kyes. 

Lecturer—Emma 8. Nash. 

Steward—C, N. French. 

Assistant Steward—E. F. Purington. 

Chaplain—G. H. Cushman. 

Treasurer—E, Dill. 

Secretary—M. L. R. Purington. 

Gate Keeper—C. E. Berry. 

Ceres—Mrs. C. 8S. Neal. 

Flora—Nellie P. Kyes. 

Pomona—Mrs. A. W. Soule. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—Mrs. J. W. 
Butterfield. 

And all were installed by Bro. T. B. 
Hunter, except the Overseer, Ceres, 
Flora, Pomona and J.ady Assistant Stew- 
ard, who were not present. The Secre- 
tary went to the meeting with the deter- 
mination that some one else should take 
the office that she had tried to fill to the 
best of her ability for the last seven 
years, but she was overpowered, and 
ignominiously surrendered; and though 
she would gladly have vacated the post, 
she is pleased and gratified by the good 
feeling and appreciation expressed by 
all present. A question was presented 
by Bro. T. B. Hunter, to be discussed at 
the next meeting, which he considers of 
vital importance to the Grange. It has 
reference to article 13 in the old, 14 in 
the new manual. 

M. L. R. Purrneton, Sec’y. 

West Farmington. 


Hood’s Cures 


It Has Never Failed 








After Diphtheria, the Crip, Heart 
Troubles, Etc 






“T am glad to recommend Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla, forit has never failed in our family. It is 
truly all that it is represemted, and even 
more. Every spring, when we are run down, 
with no appetite and strength, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla gives the desired 

Health, Appetite and Vigor 
My son had diphtheria, followed by boils so 
painful that he was unable to work. But he be- 
gan taking Hood’s Sarszparilla, an“ in a short 
tizne was entirely cured. Last winter I had the 
rip. andit left me, like many others, weak and 


eeling good for nothing, and with heart difi- 
culty. Its*emed es though I would mever 
rally. But as soon as I began to take 


Hlood’s Sarsapariila 


I began to regain strength, and was soon we! 
again.” Lins. Geo. BiGELow, Peacham, Vt. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, care- 
fully prepared trom the best ingredients. 25c 


Oils, Sponges, 
Chamois etc., etc. 








— THE— 
FULLER DRUG STORE, 
Augusta . Maine. 





Discharge of Insolvents. 

A hearing will be had on the petitions of 
Warp Brotuers of Vassalboro and_ Ws. G. 
SILLIPHANT of Waterville, Insolvent De 
for a full of all their debts, provable 
under the insolvency Ty at = 

on Mon 
the thirteenth day of November, 1893, at 4 
o’clock, P. M. 
Attest: HOW. OWEN, 


of Coust of Inssivenay, 
Augusta, 23, 1893. 2t51* 





| Probate, then to be holden at A an 
| show cause, if any, why the same s ould not 
| be allowed, a 17 













| ANIMAL MEAL | 
“MAKES HENS Lay 4 


e “Sa = 





Laying hens and grow- 
ing chicks should have a 
diet rich in albumen and 
easily digested. The rich- 
est part of the egg is the 
albumen. 


Animal Meal contains a large 
amount of albumen as well as 
material for the shell. It is fed 
with other foods in a mash, and 
will make hens lay and chicks 
grow healthy and strong. Send 
for our book, “ The Egg,” mailed 
free. 


Enough for 10 hens 3 months, $1.00, 
4 times as much for . + 2.25 


THE BOWKER CO., 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 





} Price | *’ Worth a Guinea 3 Box, 


BEAM 








Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 
he, 


Cure Sick-Headac 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health, 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. rt 
vv y 


[ r/ Prosperity 


Courage 
Good 


Strength, 
Health, 
back 






















The 
Disordered 
Stomach, 















be Poor Blood, 
Tired 

Feeling, 
need only 
a few 







Schenectady, N.Y. 


and Brockville. Ont. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4X subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator on the estate of WiLpERT Woop- 
BURY, late of Litchfield, in the county 
of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has 
undertaken that trust by giving bond as the 
law directs: All persons, therefore, havi 
demands against the estate of said dece ’ 
are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; 
and all indebted to said estate are requested 
to make immediate payment to 
Oct. 9,1893. 51* Mark L. GeTcHELuy. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. .. Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1893. 

Lizzie M. Lorp, Guardian of Det L. 
Davis of Hallowell, in said county, minor, 
having presented her second account of 
Guardianship of said Ward for allowance; 
also petition toamend and re-form her first 
account: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 





| three weeks successively prior to the second 
| Monday . L 
| Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, tha’ 


of November next, in the Maine 
all persons interested may attend ata Court 


sta 
G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 51 
” ENNEBEC COUNTY .. .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta on the fourth 


| Monday of October, 1893. 


LAURA ABBIe CRAIG, Guardian of Lizzie 


| Loursk Craic, ALice HARRIET CraiG, WAL- 


TER Evuis CRAG, Bessie Howarp CRalia, 
and HaroLtp Wuire Craic of Augusta, in 
said county, minors, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of said 
wards, the proceeds to be placed on_ interest, 
viz: All the interest of said wards in the 
homestead farm of the late Geo. A. Craig, 
situated in said Augusta: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted. 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
51 


_Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 


K Sapeeec COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
October, 1893. 

Horace H. HAMLEN, Executor of the will 
of FRANKLIN L. HAMLEN, late of Augusta, 
in said county, deceased, havin peti- 
tioned for license to sell the following 
real estate of said deceased, for the payment 
of debts, etc., viz: Certain real estate near 
Dickman street, in said Augusta: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior tq the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 

‘armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augus 
ano show cause, if any, why the prayer of sai 
petition should not be granted 
G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 


Pure Medicines, 
Herbs, Spices, 





— THE — 
FULLLER DRUG STORE, 
Augusta ° Maine. 





Twenty-five General 
WANTED focns Wanted a 
Poet tt are Riad for, She wash Boe 
a 1, y me) & CO., 
Waterville, Me. 
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Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY J, H. MC LAUGHLIN. 


Back o’er an arid waste of years I gaze with 
tearful eyes, 

To a far-off realm ‘neath a sunny sky, where 
a happy childhood lies 

Low buried mid its withered flowers, and 
covered with heartful sighs. 











And mournful Memory there alone in faith- 
ful watching stands, , ; 

To turn its peceares o'er again with gentle, 
loving hands— : i 

And once again I see the flow of childhood’s 
golden sands. 


See! ’tis the hour of evening now, and down 
the shining west, 

All wrapped in folds of golden clouds, the 
sun Ras sunk to rest; 4 

And atired child is folded close ona loving 
mother’s breast. 


And list! Her tender mother’s voice breathes 
low a prayer to Him, |. 

That he may keep her darling boy free from 
all earthly sin, } 

And that his spirit, undefiled, the Heavenly 
goal may win. 


Though long, long weary years haye flown 
since then, and streaked my hair _ 

With silver, yet I see her still kneeling beside 
me there, : 

And hear once more from those dear lips that 
softly murmured prayer. 


O, sainted mother! look thou down upon thy 
boy to-night; | i 

Help him to bear his weary load; show him 
the path aright, ; : 

That he at last may rest with thee in never 
ending light. 


Our Story Celler. 
PHE QUIKT MAn. 














Why the Subject of Dueling Was 
Distasteful to Him. 





*“T’ve seen a good many strange things 
in my time, as you know, but I never 
yet told you about the strangest of 
them all; andI can promise you that 
it’s a story worth hearing.” 

So spake Gen. R , as we sat side 
by side in the veranda of his snug little 
house in one of the northwestern prov- 
inces of India, watching the sun sink 
behind the endless line of stately palm 
trees that stood ranged like plumed 
soldiers along the oppgsite bank of the 
river. 

‘Suppose you tell it me now, gen- 
eral,” suggested I, guessing from the 
grave look on the old hero’s weather 
beaten face that the forthcoming story 
must have deeper interest than any of 
his ordinary campaigning anecdotes. 

*T don’t mind if I do,” answered the 
veteran, ‘‘for although it is an affair 
that I have no great pleasure in look- 
ing back upon, it taught me a good les- 
son, if only I had the sense to profit 
by it. 

“When I was quite a young fellow 
and hadn’t long joined the army,” he 
resumed after a pause, “I used to be- 
long to a fashionable club in London, 
the members of which were just the 
sort of men you read about in Lever’s 
novels—as wild as could be, always in 
some scrape or other, and spending 
their whole time in riding, shooting, 
gambling or fishing—all except one. 

“That one wasa small, quiet, pale- 
faced, gray-haired man, with a very 
sad, weary look, as if he had once been 
crushed by some great sorrow and had 
never been able to shake it off. He 
hardly ever spoke to anyone, and when 
he did it was in a voice as meek as his 
face. So, of course, we made great fun 
of him among ourselves, finding these 
quiet ways of his a very queer contrast 
to our own rackety, harum-scarum 
style, and we nick -amed him the 
‘Quietest Man in the Club,’ though, in- 
deed, we might just as well have called 
him the only quiet may in it. 

“Well, one evening when the room 
was pretty full and our friend, the 
Quiet Man, was sit*'ng, as usual, in the 
far corner, away from everybody else, 
we began to talk about dueling, a sub- 
ject with which we were all tolerably 
familiar, for there was hardly a man 
among us who hadn't been ‘out’ once. 

“**They did some tidy dueling in the 
old times,’ said Lord H ,» who was 
killed afterward in action. ‘You re- 
member how those six chums of Harry 
III. of France fought three to three till 
there was only one left alive out of 
the six.’ 

“*That was pretty fair, certainly,’ 
cried Charlie Thornton, of the Guards; 
‘but, after all, it doesn’t beat the great 
duel thirty years ago between Sir Har- 
ry Martingale and Col. Fortescue.’ 

“He had hardly spoken when up 
jumped the quiet man as if somebody 
had stuck a pin into him. 

“What on earth’s the matter with 
him?’ whispered Thornton. ‘1 never 
saw him like that before.” 








“‘But what was the story, then, 
Charlie?’ asked another man. ‘I’ve 
heard of Fortescue, of course, for he 


was the most famous duelist of his 
kind in all England, and I’ve heard of 
his fight with Martingale, too; but L 
don’t think I've ever had any particu- 
lars, or at least none worth speaking 
of.’ 

‘I can give them to you, then,’ an- 
swered Thornton; ‘for my uncle was 
Martingale’s second. I’ve heard him 
tell the story many a time, and he al- 
ways said that although he had been 
in plenty of duels, he had never seen 
one like that, and never wanted to see 
itagain. What they quarreled about I 
don't know, and I dare say they didn’t 
know themselves; but my uncle used 
to say he knew by the look in their 
eyes when they took their places to fire 
that it could not end without blood, and 
it didn't. They fired twice, and every 
shot told; and then their seconds, see- 
ing that both men were hard hit and 
bleeding fast, wanted to put an end to 
it. But Fortescue#who was one of 
‘those grim fellows who are always 
most dangerous toward the end of a 
fight—insisted upon a third shot. The 
third time, by some accident, Martin- 
gale fired a moment too svon, and gave 
him a bad wound in the side; but For 
tescue pressed his hand to the wound to 
stop the bleeding, and then, althost 
bent double with pain though he was, 
he fired and brought down his man.’ 

** Killed him?’ 

‘***Rather—shot him slap through the 
heart. But it was his last duel, for 
from that day he was never heard of 
again; an@ people said he had either 
committed suicide or died of a broken 
heart.’ 


Villeneuve’s former duels having come 
to the latter’s ears, he sought out De 
Polignac and insulted him so grossly as 
to render a meeting inevitable. The 
chevalier having fired first and missed, 
De Villeneuve called out to him: ‘‘Look 
to the second buttonhole of your coat!” 
and sent a bullet through the spot in- 
dicated into the breast of his opponent, 
who expired half an hour later in great 
agony. His mother is said to be broken- 
hearted at his death. How much long: 
er, we wonder, will this savage be al- 
lowed to offer these human sacrifices to 
his own inordinate vanity?”’ 

“Just then I happened to look up and 
saw the Quiet Man rise slo wly from the 
chair with a face so changed that it 
startled me almost as much as if I had 
seen him disappear bodily, and another 
nan rise up in his stead. I had once 
een an oil painting abroad in which 
ancwenging angel was hurling tight- 
nings upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
that is just how that man looked at 
that moment. He glanced at his watch 
and then came across the room and 
went quickly out. 

“The next night, and the next, and 
the next after that, the Quiet Man 
didn’t appear at the club, and we all 
began to wonder what could have be- 
come of him. But when I came in on 
the fourth evening there he was, 
though he looked—as it seemed to me 
—rather paler and feebler than usual. 

‘***‘Here’s news for you, Fred,’ called 
out Charlie Thornton. ‘That rascally 
French duelist, De Villeneuve, has met 
his match at last; and Dr. Lansett, of 
the ——th Bengal native infantry, who 
saw the whole affair, is just going to 
tell us all about it.’ 

***Well, this is how it happened,’ be- 
gan the doctor. ‘In passing through 
Paris I stopped to visit my old friend, 
Col. De Malet, and he and [ were stroll- 
ing through the Tuileries gardens 
when suddenly a murmur ran through 
the crowd: ‘Here comes De Villeneuve!’ 
Then the throng parted, and I had just 
time to catch a glimpse of the bully’s 
tall figure and long black mustache 
when a man stepped forth from the 
2rowd and said something to him, and 
then suddenly dealt him a blow. 

***Then there was a rush and clamor 
of voices and everybody came crowding 
round so that I couldn’t see anything: 
but presently De Malet came up to me 
and said: ‘Lansett, we shall want you 
in this affair, although I’m afraid that 
you won’t have a chance of showing 
your surgery, for De Villeneuve never 
wounds without killing.” 

‘Just then the crowd opened and I 
saw, to my amazement, that this man 
who had insulted and defied the most 
terrible fighter in all France was a 
slim little fellow, with a pale, meager 
face. 

*****AsTam the challenged party, I 
have the right to choose weapons,” we 
heard him say, quite coolly, ‘and I 
choose swords.” 

“* “Are you mad!” cried De Malet, 
seizing his arm; “don’t you know De 
Villeneuve’s the deadliest swordsman 
in Europe? Choose pistols—give your- 
self a chance!” 

** « “Pistols may miss—swords can’t,” 
answered the stranger in a tone of 
such savage determination that every 
ove who heard him—even De Villeneuve 
himself, furious though he was—gave a 
kind of shudder. “1 had vowed never 
to fight again, save with aman who de 
served to die; but you have deserved it 
well by your cola-blooded murders, and 
die you shall!” 

***Where both sides were so eager to 
fight, there was no need of much prep- 
aration. They met that evening, Col. 
de Malet being the stranger’s second, 
and another French officer acting for 
De Villeneuve. 

“*‘As a rule, De Villeneuve was as 
cool on the ground as if he had been at 
a picnic, but at this time he was as 
wild and fierce as a tiger, partly, no 
doubt, from having been insulted be- 
fore so many of his admirers, but also 
because he had found out that the 
stranger was an Englishman, and he 
hated everything English like poison. 
But more terrible than all his fury was 
the cold, stern, pitiless calmness of the 
Englishman’s face, as if he felt certain 
of his man. 

‘**They fought for some time without 
ascratch on either side, and then sud- 
denly the Englishman stumbled for- 
ward, exposing his left side. Quick as 
lightning the Frenchman's point 
darted in, and instantly the other's 
shirt was all crimson with blood, but 
the moment he felt the steel pierce 
him he made a thrust with all his 
might, and buried his sword up to the} 
hilt in De Villeneuve’s body. Then I 
understood that he had deliberately 
laid himself open to his opponent’s 
weapon in order to make sure of killing 
him; so he had, for De Villeneuve never 
spoke again.’ 

“Just as the doctor said this, down 
fell a chair with a creat crash, and 
looking up we saw the Quiet Man try- 
ing to slip past us to thedoor. Dr. 
Lansett sprang up and caught him by 
both hands. 

***You here?’ he cried. ‘Let me con- 
gratulate you upon having punished, as 
he deserved, the most cold-hearted cut- 
throat in existence. I trust your 
wound does not pain you much?’ 

‘**What?’ we all shouted, ‘was it he 


THE BOY BATTALION. 


Why They Did Not End the Civil 
War. 





In those stirring days back in the six- 
ties the drums, flags and long lines of 
marching men took captive the hearts 
and fired the imagination of boys. 
Marbles, bats, tops and balls were ex- 
changed for military implements and 
trappings. Every urchin became a sol- 
dier; every squad of boys 2 company or 
battalion. 

So eager were we, in our North Caro- 
lina neighborhood, to fill our ranks aad 
outdo the neighboring plantation ., that 
all manner of recruits were gladly re- 
ceived and enlisted, including our ne- 
gro playfellows, and ona pinch even 
our sisters and girl cousins. 

After a time we grew tired of drilling 
and longed for more stirring service. 
The men had gone to the front and our 
hearts had gone with them. Our mot- 
ley companies vere disbanded one by 
one, and the more enterprising boys of 
the neighborhood began to discuss the 
advisability of a forced march to the 
seat of war. . 

To such a proceeding we were quite 
sure our mothers would object. But 
had they not, in some cases, opposed 
the enlistment of our fathers? We 
heard the loud ery on all sides, that it 
was every one’s duty to do his utmost 
to end the war. 

Just then we found in the garrets of 
our homes several long-forgotten lots 
of military accoutrements used by rel- 
atives in the Mexican war, or in mili- 
tia drills. That decided the mattér. 
Now we could equip ourselves. 

A marching column, comprised of 
Ned Tippet, Mark Lanny, Tom Mallet, 
myself and several smaller boys, was 
instantly formed. 

We were to muster at the Creek 
Bridge at daybreak. Of course we 
were too much excited the night before 
to sleep. We were all on hand before 
the day broke, and the boy battalion 
was formed. We wore huge light-horse 
helmets, made of leather, decked with 
trailing horsehair and shaped like the 
helmet of Alexander the Great, beside 
cutaway coats radiant with buff trim- 
mings and brass buttons. The coat 
sleeves were rolled up so that we might 
have the use of our hands, and under 
the lining of the helmets leaves were 
stuffed tou keep them from dropping 
down over our faces. 

We had an armament that we felt 
must be decisive. Indeed, we wondered 
how our elders could have overlooked 
such irresistible weapons; and we 
counted ourselves the most fortunate of 
beings in having discovered them. 

I bore asword which no less an au- 
thority than Uncle Primus, the car- 
riage-driver, declared to be nearly sharp 
enough to shave with. Ned hada 
pistol which discharged six shots with- 
out reloading. Mark had one which 
required no cocking, but was fired by 
the pulling of the trigger, and Tom 
had a rifle that would kill at a distance 
of a mile. 

The fact that I had a sword of course 
made me captain. After inspecting the 
guns to see if they were all loaded, and 
ordering to their homes all recruits un- 
der nine years old—I was twelve—for 
the reason that they were toosmall and 
had no uniforms or weapons, I shouted 
the command: 

‘‘Shoulder-r arms! Forward mar-rch!” 

We trudged bravely forward. As 
soon as the friendly screen of the woods 
was reached the command was halted, 
or rather it halted itself, in order that 
a line of march might be agreed upon, 

For two reasons we decided to aban- 
don the highway and strike across the 
country. One reason was that we 
wished to surprise the enemy and end 
the war with a volley. The other rea- 
son, and the chief one, was that the 
most formidable enemies of the expedi- 
tion in the persons of our mothers held 
the rear and would doubtless give pur- 
suit along the road. 

So, filing oif by the left flank, we 
struck out through the woods and 
fields. The thorns and briers seemed 
thicker than we had ever before known 
them and the gullies closer together 
and deeper. But filled with enthusi- 
asm, we pressed manfully forward. 

The sun crept slowly up, becoming 
hotter every moment. Our weapons 
grew heavier, and our military coats 
seemed to be larger and lgnger with 
every step wemade. Hunger reminded 
us that we had not only left home with- 
out breakfast, but that in organizing 
we had also entirely overlooked the com- 
missary department! 

To our minds a soldier was a fighter, 
pure and simple. We had never for an 
instant associated soldiering with eat- 
ng. That the soldier might get killed 
was likely; that he might get hungry we 
bad not dreamed of. 

My men began to murmur, and now 
and then to halt and look back. 1 
arged them on, reminding them that it 
was a soldier’s duty tosuffer and even 
lie for his country, and that the more he 
did of both, the greater and truer 
soldier he was. With many other cheer- 
ing words that I had picked up, from 
listening to the grown people, I ex- 
horted my army to do its duty. 

But in spite of all I could do the com- 





who_killed De Villeneuve” 

‘** ‘Indeed it was,’ answered the doc- 
tor, ‘and it was the pluckiest thing I 
ever saw.’ 

“We all jumped from our chairs and 
came crowding around the hero, setting | 
up a cheer that made the air ring, but 
he looked at‘us so sadly and darkly that | 
it made the shout die upon our lips. 

***Ah, lads! lads!’ said he, in a tone 
of deep dejection, ‘for heaven’s sake 
don’t praise a man for having shed 
blood and destroyed life. I killed that | 
ruffian as I would have killed a wild | 
beast, to save those whom he would | 
have slaughtered; but God help the | 
man who shall take a human life | 
merely to gratify his own pride and 
anger! lf you wish toknow what hap- 
piness a successful duelist enjoys, look 
at me. Do you remember that story | 
which Capt. Thornton told here the | 
other night about the duel in which | 
Col. Fortescue, the ‘famous duellist,” | 
as you called him, killed Sir Henry 
Martingale? 

“*To be sure,’ answered Charlie 
Thornton, looking rather scared; ‘but 
what of it?’ ’ 








***Well, I don’t see why he need have 
done that, for, after all, it was a fair 
fight,’ struck in Lord H——, who had 
been looking over the newspapers on 
the table; ‘but if you talk of dueling, 


“* ‘I was once Col. Fortescue,’ was the 
answer.”—Saturday Review and Re- 
public. 





Long Has She Reigned. 





what do you say to this? 

****A nother Dueling Tragedy in Paris. 
The notorious Prussian bully and duel- 
ist, Armand de Villeneuve, has just 
added another wreath to his blood- 
stained laurels, the new victim being 
Chevalier Henri de Polignac, a fine 
young fellow of twenty-three, the only 
son of a widowed mother. Some strong 
expressions of disgust used by the 
chevalier with reference to one of De, 


“AD 


Queen Victoria has now passed the 
record of Henry III., who ruled fifty- 
six years and twenty-nine days, and 
has reigned longer than any English 
sovereign save George III., who ruled 
from October 25, 1760, to January 29, 
1820, a period of fifty-nine years and 
ninety-seven days; and may she live to 
equa! that. 


Coughing Leads to Consumption. 








Kemp’s Balsam stops the cough at once 


mand began to straggle so badiy that I 
was forced to detail Private Lanny as 
a rear guard, with strict orders to keep 
the men in line. But a& the rear guard 


As each party at once set about put- 
ting his theory on this point into prac- 
tice, the company was soon back at the 


rest of the hill. Here we had an open 
space at our front, and, what seemed 
just then still more important, an open 
yne in our rear, with a line of retreat 
downhill 

The rustling of leaves and snapping 
of twigs swept nearer and nearer. The 
sedge of the wood was reached. The 
out~ost fringe of bushes was now 
a- er. 

| have a corfused recollection of a 
roar, arush of wildly flying earth and 
leaves, and still more wildly flying hel- 
mets and cutaway coats. Then I found 
myself astride a persimmon limb a safe 
distance from the ground, which was 
held by a raving bull. The animal was 
dividing his attention between my tree 
and the three others that held the re- 
mainder of the battalion. 

‘‘Aiin! Fire!’ I shouted as soon as I 
took in the situation. 

No response came. I repeated the 
command stilllouder and more per- 
emptorily, and continued todoso until, 
having at some risk wriggled myself 
around on the limb so as to face the 
battalion, I found that the reason why 
my soldiers did not fire was that they 
had nothing to fire. 

The armament of the battalion was in 
the hands, or rather under the feet, of 
the bull. 1 reached for my sword only 
to find it also missing. 

The bull took his stand under the 
tree. The afternoon stretched out into 
an interminable expanse of time. My 
persimmon branch became intensely 
uncomfortable; but still the bull kept 
watch for us. By and by a thunder- 
storm arose and made matters much 
worse. 

Accompanied by blinding flashes of? 
lightning that seemed to play around 
our very heads, and deafening thunder- 
peals, the rain fell in such torrents that 
we could scarcely breathe. As the 
horsehair helmets had been abandoned 
with our arms, the rain poured into our 
gaping collars till we were soaked 
through and through. 

Twilight arose from the woods like a 
black mist and began to envelop us. 
The rain slackened, but the bull, in- 
stead of departing, lay down among the 
trees, springing to his feet bellowing 
fearfully if any one of us made an at- 
tempt to get down. 

l was becoming so chilled and stiff, 
and my hands were so benumbed with 
clutching the tree, that several times I 
was on the point of losing my hold and 
falling to the ground. From the some- 
what unsoldierly sounds of distress 
that came from the other trees, I in- 
ferred that the rest of the battalion 
were in no better piight than I. 

Just as night was swallowing up the 
world, I made out a dim, decrepit fig- 
ure hobbling along on the other side of 
the fence. 

“Whut dat up dem trees?” demanded 
a voice. . 

“It’s me!” sang out with one accord 
four hoarse and whining voices. 

“My goodness alibe, chillun, whut 
yer mean turnin’ tree-frawg dis time o’ 
night?” came the response. 

*O, Uncle Nat!” I called out. ‘Drive 
away that bull! He won't let us come 
down!” I chattered. 

Good old Nat Dibby, a free negro 
whom we all knew very well, had hap- 
pened to come past. lie made a rush 
at the bull, and drove him away, and 
one by one we haif-slid, half-fell out of 
the trees, helped down by Uncle Nat. 

I wondered great!y how he happened 
to be here—so far away, and when he 
told us thut his cabin was only a mile 
away. I could not believe it. 

But it was to his cabin that he took 
us, and after we had been regaled on 
ash-cake and buttermilk, the battalion, 
captain and all, were tucked away in 
the only bed in the house, while the old 
man and his wife, Aunt Patsy, slept on 
the floor. 

Betimes the next morning the bat- 
talion began their retrograde move- 
ment. At the head marched Uncle Nat, 
bearing our weapons in his arms. Aunt 
Patsy had spent most of the night in 
drying our regimentals, but they were 
so rumpled and bedraggled by the cam- 
paign of th@{day before that all the 
pomp snd circumstance of war was 
gone, leaving us to cut pitiful figures | 
indeed. 

‘Ne’ mind, honeys,” argued the oid 
man, as we trudged at his heels, “I 
thinks you’s done mons’ous smart fer 
lil’ serops o’ chillun lak you, I does. 
You's done toted dese hyere guns all 
day ‘dout shootin’ anybody or yerse’fs, 
eider, you’s clomb trees lak squir'ls an’ 
frez to de limbs lak tree frawgs. Go 
home an’ eat a few mo’ ash cakes an’ 
you'll lay you'll be gin’nls, ev’y one un 
yer, by en’ by!” 

When we came within sight of home 
we found the wildest commotion. Peo- 
ple thronged the place. Searching 
parties were being formed. Mounted 
messen gers were dashing off along every 
road and byway. 

We trembled with fear at the thought 
of meeting our mothers. We had ex- 


persimmon tree which stood on the | 


A COUGAR FIGHT. 


Without a particle of warning the 
wildest, weirdest cry thatit has ever 
| been my fortune to hear, rung out on the 


| evening air, a little to the west, where a| 


| spur of hills run almost to the water, and 
so close to us thatit hada clear, metallic 
kind of a ring about it. The echoes had 
hardly ceased to call back before the an- 
swer came from the northward, close 
enough and ghostly enough in tone to 
send cold chills down your back. 

A few moments of deathlike stillness 
succeeded the screeches, the sea birds 
stopped their calls, and even the fish 

| seemed to have heard those blood stop- 
ping challenges. 

Soon they called again, answering back 
and forth, each time a little nearer the 
beach and nearer our anchorage. Our 
pipes were out and the night glass swept 
| the dark edge of the cedar belt which 
marked the beach limit. The tide was 
on the ebb, almost turning. 

A twig snapped, and clear from the 
cedar belt bounded an immense old 
cougar, or mountain lion, plowing up 
the sand with his feet as he stopped. 
He was a magnificent specimen, a 
splendid representation of his kind as he 
stood there, his tawny hide gleaming in 
the moonlight, every muscle taut, eyes 
glaring and tail twitching from side to 
side; the very personification of animal 
strength and beauty. The gurgle of the 
incoming tide made a subdued accompan- 
iment to the low, ominous growl of this 
king of American beasts. 

A rustling in the cedars announces the 
second. A mighty bound carries him 
far out on the beach,a yellow demon 
full of fight. 

The first is a large one, but here is his 
counterpart. Two wild gladiators, a 
picked pair, and each worthy kis ad- 
versary. 

The moment their eyes met they 
crouched along the sand, with muscles 
drawn and set with steel-like tension, 
feet bunched ready for an instant 
spring, glaring at each other like two 
tawny fiends, but made no move save a 
spasmodic jerking and twitching of the 
tail, exactly as you have seen the house 
cat do. 

Ah! The time is ripe for action. 

Of one accord, as though released by 
an electric button, they leap up and meet 
in mid air. 

Such a sight is seldom within the prov- 
ince of humanity to witness. 

Such furious fighting. 

They rise on their hind feet, clinch 
with the front ones, topple over, 
kicking, biting and scratching, sending 
the white sand flying in showers. 

Now they separate, seemingly by mu- 
tual consent, and retire a short distance 
apart, where they lie a few moments 
licking their wounds and growling inces- 
santly until one makes a false move and 
the other meets him half way, then they 
are at it again. 

Scratch. Rip. Bite. 

How the sand flies! It takes endur- 
ance to stand that very long. 

Dark spots begin to show against the 
white of the sand. Those terrible kicks 
cut skin and flesh wherever the knife- 
like claws touch. The object seems to 
be to disem-bowel the adversary. They 
separate as before, but this time there 
is less growling and more licking of 
wounds, as several false alarms cause 
them to start up, muttering hoarsely as 
they lay their ears back flat along the 
head, drawing their bloody chops up and 
show the gleaming fangs, sharp and 
cruel as stilettos, alert and watchful for 
advantage, then slowly settle back un- 
easily on the sand, to lie full length with 


heads slightly raised, watching. The 
tail keeps up that incessant twitch, 


twitch, in a dogged sort of way that 
speaks volumes. This alternate fighting 
and resting is kept up for quite an hour 
without either gaining the advantage. 
Black spots show all about the beach, 
and when they lie down a dark mass 
marks the bed against the pale color of 
the sand. 

They are losing too much blood to last 
long. Finally they seem to gather their 
remaining strength for a final effort and 
rush at it again. 

Now one is forced back, fighting like 


a 


ural education. It is certainly generally 
FSH HH He eenany 


agreed among farmers that the successful 
agriculturist at the present day needs a 


scientific and practical education. The 
|sciences of chemistry, gevlogy and ee eeeeeeose * & @ 
botany lie at the very foundation of | 


| farming. Of course every good farmer | 
jreally knows a great deal of these 
| sciences, as a result of his own and his | 
ancestors’ experience, without learning 
| them from books of professors. But the 
| present age is the age of system and 
organization, and the farmer, seeing 


| what has often been accomplished by | 
really expert. knowledge of sciences con- | 
nected with agricilture, sensibly desires | ' 


that his son shall know them. How| 
great a science the successful practice of | 
|agriculture really is, may be gather- | 
| ed from the branches of knowledge 
taught in one great agricultural school. 
These include, besides English and 
mathematics, surface geology and agri- 
cultural chemistry, illustrating the 
qualities of soils and manures; anatomi- 
cal and technical botany; physiology and 
anatomy, and veterinary medicine and 
surgery as applied to domestic animals; 
the principles of land surveying, leveling 
and practical mechanics: agricultural 
economy and geography; and theoretical 
mechanics aud elements of mechanism. 

There is, indeed, no profession or 
trade which exacts so much of a man, 
or requires that his knowledge shall lie 
along so many lines, as that of the farm- 
er. That our farmers are well aware of 
this is shown bythe efforts which they 
have already made and_ sanctioned 
toward a general system of agricultural 
education. But some of them object to 
asystem of education which they be- 
lieve tends to separate boys from the 
farm, rather than to wed them to it; 
and which may lead them to disdain 
putting their own hands to the plow 
when they have learned to direct others 
how to doit. If the agricultural college 
really gives a young man a distaste for 
farming, or a preference for other occu- 
pation, or a dislike for engaging per- 
sonally in the work of the farm, a grave 
mistake has been made. The best ag- 
ricultural schools are those which com- 
bine actual farm work with the proper 
instruction. In such schools the term 
of study extends over several years, in- 
stead of two or three, and the instruc- 
tion isin the hands of men who are 
themselves not only educated men but 
trained agriculturists.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


FINE 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manne 


—THEIR— 


Job Printing Office 


—WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 
ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 

After crossing a stream a Georgia man 
found that a nine-pound fish had jumped 
into his buggy. 

Life Is Misery 
To many people who have the taint of 
scrofula in their blood. The agonies 
caused by the dreadful running sores 
and other manifestations of this disease 
are beyond description. There is no 
other remedy equal to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for scrofula, salt rheum and every 
form of blood disease. It is reasonably 
sure to benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job 
the charge 


Experienced Foreman, 


Printers, 
under of an 
Hood's Pills cure all liver ills. 
Benjamin Franklin flew 
electric kite in 1752. 
The great Dr. Boerhaave left three 
directions for preserving the health— 


his famous 


keep the feet warm, the head cool, and|They are now Prepared to 
the bowels open. Had he practised in Execute With Neatness 
our day, he might have added: and 

purify the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; and Despatch Every 


for he certainly would consider it the 
best. 

Since 1804 230,000,000 copies of the 
Bible have been put in circulation. 

Who bewails his miserable condition 
more than the slave to his habits? Yet 
he is deserving of no sympathy, as he 
can buy of any first-class druggist Hill’s 
Chloride of Gold Tablets, which are 
guaranteed to cure the Tobacco, Opium 
or Liquor habits in their worst forms. 

Electricity now lights about 1850 
American towns, 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—-AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


They make one feel as though life was 
worth living. Take one of Carter’s Lit- 
tle Liver Pills after eating; it will relieve 
dyspepsia, aid digestion, give tone and 
vigor to the system. 





ademon, and both go down, rolling, 
pitching and tumbling. 

The flying sand nearly hides them;| 
now it clears away and shows one stand- | 
ing with uplifted paw and open mouth |} 
over the body of the other, which lies | 
very still. The one is comparatively 
strong, but the other is clearly done for. 
They both seem to realize this, too. | 
Slowly the uplifted paw decends, the | 
jaws close more, the ears rise a little and | 
he turns away, watching back over his} 
shoulder for signs of attack. 

Very little growling is heard now, and | 
what there is is of a hoarse, guttural | 
tone, more of pain than reckless chal- 
lenge. Ina little while the second one | 
staggers to his feet, sways and falls back, 
enly to make a second, and this time| 
successful attempt. 

No wonder he staggers. 

The last round has literally disem- 
boweled him, and the intestines drag on | 
the sand as the poor brute, no longer a 
demon incarnate, tries to gain the friendly 
shelter of the dark forest. Heis abeut} 
15 or 20 minutes dragging himself across 
the short strip of beach, and at last 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lurches out of sight among the dark 
shadows of the cedars. 

The other lies on his side, still mutter- 
ing hoarsely at times, while ever and 
anon the tail gives a spasmodic twitch. 

The incoming tide creeps, lapping, lap- 
ping, along the sand and forces him back 
a few feet, where he lies down, only to 
be forced on again in a little while. 





pected to march back to the sound of 
martial music and crowned with glory | 
that should compel forgiveness. How 
could we go back in this guise? 

But even here the goodness and tact 
of Uncle Nat stood us in good stead. 
ilalting at a safe distance, he hid us in 
the bushes, went forward alone and 





itself soon began to straggle, I was | 
forced to quit my place at the head of | 
the column and fill that place myself, 
urging my men on, sword in hand. 

After awhile we began to skirt a pas- 
ture in which grew many persimmon 
trees. Among them was a dead one, to 
whose branches some of last year’s 
fruit still clung. The moment the com- 
mand espied these, all order was lost. 
It scrambled over the fence and began 
to feast. 

Knowing that an officer’s place was 
with his men, and also being exceed- 
ingly hungry myself, I was not long in 
joining’ them. The persimmons must 
really have been dry and tasteless, but, 
plentifully sauced with hunger, we 
thought them the daintiest food we 
had ever eaten. We swallowed them 
by handfuls. 

While I was in the tree a loud rush- 
ing_in_the leaves of the adjoining 
woods atiraied my atteniion We 
were so tired that I was sure that we 
must have traversed a vast region, and 
thought it more than likely that we 
were at last in face of theenemy. I 
ordered my men down from the per 
simmon tree and threw them hurriedly 
into line. I drew my sword and ad- 
vanced my forces, with cocked pieces, 
to where wood and pasture met. 

Here the noise grew so much louder, 
indicating the approach of such a su- 
perior force, that we halted to decide, 
by council of war, whether officer or 
privates ought to occupy the front 
rank. The privates were sure that the 
officer should. The officer was equally 





positive that he should not. 


inade peace at the house. Then he 
came back and led the forlorn battalion | 
up the hill and turned them over to the | 
authorities.—David Dodge, in Youth's 
Companion. 





The Indian Was “Heeled.” 

Quinnemore, formerly chief of the 
Cceur d'Alene Indians, has a fine farm 
of one hundred and sixty-seven acres 
on the south side of Spokane river, 
about a dozen miles above Spokane, 
Wash., and the other day the tax gath- 
erer thought it would be a very proper 
and desirable thing to tax it a good 
round sum. So he came smilingly with 
his bill. But Quinnemore was prepared 
for him, even on such an unexpected 
mission. He brought forth a paper 
which in part read thus: ‘“‘This patent 
is issued upon the express condition 
that the title thereby conveyed shall 
not be subject to taxation of any char- 
acter, but shall remain inalienable and 
not subject to taxation for the period 
of twenty years from the date thereof, 
as approved January 18, 1881.” The as- 
sessor apologized and withdrew, not 
smiling. 





—There is not much similarity be- 
tween our ways of earning a liveli- 
hood,” said the dentist to the paint 
manufacturer. ‘‘No,” admitted the 
manufacturer, “I grind colors, while 
you cull grinders.” 





—Hecker-—‘‘How brown you are, old 
man. Been to the seaside?” Decker— 
“No; I put on my face some of that 
stuff I use on my russet shoes.” —Life. 





‘The second time he stands for a few 
moments, licking two or three deep cuts, 
then slowly and painfully limps toward | 
the timber, leaving only the torn sand | 
and the spots in the white moonlight. | 

Ere we sailed at morning we found two | 
bodies, torn and cold, within a hundred | 
yards of each other, both sacrificed to | 
the ruling ambition for mastery, mute | 
witnesses to a grand but fearsome forest | 
tragedy.— Forest and Stream. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. | 


The United States is better provided, | 
so far as number is concerned, with col- | 
leges and advanced schools in which | 
agricultural science in some form is 
taught than any other country in the 
world. We have now atleast one school 
in every State in the Union which is aided 
under the land grant act of Congress 
passed in 1862, with appropriations from 
a great fund created to encourage schools 
of science and agriculture. In by far 
the greater number of these schools of 
science a distinct specialty is made of 
instruction in brapches connected with 
agriculture. In several of the schools 
agricultural education is not a secondary 
and incidental thing, but the chief pur- 
pose and occupation of the institution. 
Both the theory and practice of agricul- 
ture are taught in them. Other acts of 
Congress have given aid to agricultural 
experiment stations established by the 
States, whose main purpose is to make 
scientific investigations and experiments 
connected with farming operations. The 
experiment stations are often connected 
with agricultural or scientific schools, 
and besides affording to farmers infor- 
mation likely to be directly valuable to 
them in their work, they form a part, in 
a general way at least, of a system of 
agricultural education. 

A great deal has been done in the di- 
rection of the scientific training of 
farmers in the past thirty years; but the 
criticism often expressed by American 
farmers, in their gatherings, indicates 
that many among them are not satisfied 
with the present condition of agricult- 





Seaies were invented in the year 869. 

If the hair is falling out, or turning 
gray, requiring a stimulant with nourish- 
ing and coloring food, Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer is just the specific. 

England got her first taste of coffee in 
1641. 


‘Pamphlets, 


Town Reports, 
Vhen Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria 


Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


was a Child, she cried for Castoria on 


“hen she 


Vhen she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 





When she had Children, she gavethem Castoria. | 


| Catalogues, 


' 
Two persons die every second. | Circulars, 
For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child Programmes, 


softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wine 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-tive cents a bottle. Sold by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. 

A woman writes to the York | 
Commercial that the other 
day she gave her 18 years old boy a| 


good spanking. iDn : 
* Adamson’s Cough Balsam still ‘Printed with Care and Accuracy. 
tinues to sell better with us than any | 
other cough preparation; in fact, we sell | 
more of it than all others together. It| 
sells itself. 


Briefs, Etc., 





New 


Advertiser 


con- 


“J. W. Perkins & Co., 
“Wholesale Druggists, Portland, 
The World’s Fair has two 
lunch counters. 


Me.” | 
miles of | 
| We do not undertake to compete 


Judge Duffy—Did you have an accom- | with amateur offices, 
lice when you robbed the house? 

Prisoner—I never had a partner: it’s 
too risky. You never know if that kind | 
of a fellow is honest or not. 


but will do 


Cupid may have little part in it, but it 


lis nevertheless true that the man or 
woman who marries for money is guilty 
, 


of cupid-ity. 

It is said that William Tell shuddered | 
when he shot the apple from his boy’s | 
head, because the dear boy had such an | 
arrow escape. 


AT FAIR PRICES. 








Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getall that's 
possible of 
both, if in 
need offlesh JU. 
strength 
and nerve - 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh | 
and strength quicker than any | 
other preparation known to sci- | 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, & 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods ¥ aiL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 






BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St., 





Two Doors South of Kennebeo Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 
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| Horse Department. — 





MAINE'S 2.30 LIST FOR 1893. 


[Wishing to make this list as complete as 
it is desired that owners and drivers 


possible, 1 as furnish the 


correct any mistakes, as W el 


< and breeding of all new comers. It is 

rhe intention that the list shall cover all 
horses obtaining a re cord of 2.30 or better, 
whether bred in Maine or not. ? 
Guoyer, by Wilkes, dam by Gideon, aS: 

Franklin Park, June 7...---s++0+5 4 30 
Lapy NELSON, by Nelson, dam by_ son 

of Emperor William, at Fairfield, oan, 


Jaume 14..cccccccagicccavcicgeczses Sean 
Fr — Newson, blk s, by Flying 
Dutchman, at L iberty, June 437 ae 
MY aty E, rm by Oxford Boy, New port, 5 
Dee acc caanwee Eeeeegs . 2. 
RETR, by Dictator Chief. dam_ by 
Daniel Ls aynbert, at White River 
¢ 1, June : 
gra Wank, bm, Old Orchard, July 5 2.28% 
MauD guns. by Dictator Chief, Hart- 


2 29% 





30 

land, July 1...cceceeeeererecees S00 
FANNY K, by Dan Mace....,.-++++++ 2.28% 
DustER, by Cunard, Jr, Taunton, | ont 
BOOS. soc cake casdenes 04s epeses se 2.29% 
Sin VER pa L by Harbinger, at Wilkes. ota 
DOW, P&@.. -cessegcveeseseses ° 2 
2.991 

Bar NEY ¥. by Achilles. .......+++0+ acti 


ALBA by Glen Knox.....+- «2-0-0 
Gs ENADIER, by Messenger Wilkes, 


dam by Redwood, Fairfield, Aug. 4 2.29% 


Hipponna, g¢ m by Gray Dan, Nor- i 
ridgewock, ven Lt ce eane Mees 2.29 
Kir ty W AITE, xy Record’s Black 


2.26% 


i. ‘Ane. \erenbenhernyet 
DAN BERRY, a Guarantee, Lewiston, ‘dens 
Aug. 10... cccccccscccecccesorgce Sean 2 
Juno Wiruers, by Gen. Withers, Jr., is 
Bangor, Aug. 10... . 62s eee eee ee See 7 
HILDA, by Nelson, dam Blise by Fear- ial 
naught, F: airfield, Aug. 5.......... 2.2 84 
HELEN 5., by Locomotive, ai am by Ed- x 
mund’s Knox, Fairfield, Aug. 4 2.28% 


Dora May, by sDictator Chief, Rigby . 


Pasht, MIG, Bcc ca aseatsecsossern’ 27% 
Potty NE LSON, by Nelson, Rigby a 

Park, Aug. 12 ... 22-2 eseneeeees 30 
Bas NDA, by ‘Nelson, Rigby Park, Aug. 

snkijenn te etese ye aneus 2.28% 

F sean, by Dictator Chief, Rigby Park, * 

Meee EO cava veces 04 xedean eae Suss 2.274% 
Bro: mg y AY, a20 





AuG.18 occcevedececasees rtetes 
Lazy Si, by Lothair, Jr., Foxcroft, 


2.28% 

» ” 2.30 

Cu URRIER, 7 
3 


Ame. BBocc 0 cas cagececegaccevvece 
Ives, by Harbinger, Livermore, 


2.29% 


vhs behees Ca et he eer ees 2.29% 





dei. 9 9214 
Lambert, Rockland, “Ang. Spe 28% 
Jack. WINAN, by Haroldmont, Pitts- tee 
tield, Aug. et ee ew 
MOLL AE C, 5 Young Dirigo, Pittsfield, 


sie oneal ae 
THERESA, by ay a Bangor, Aug. 30. 2.30 


ececeee ” 2.25 


2.26% 


emt $8..nc aches snaben vases ene 
BLA KBIRD, Gorham, Sept. 14. 
BRUNHILD by Viking, Lewiston, Sept.7 
c = INK & by Combination, Lewiston, : 
Lewiston, Se pt.’ 
Cuckoo by Canats. 
Sept. 12 eet 


OAKDALE DoT, by Daniel Boone, Saco, 


Sept. Bl.. ecccses i sacar acid aie abe 
LITTLE BLANCHE, Li IBERTY. Sept. 14, 2.29% 
Tom KWOK. by Telephone, Hz averhill, senad 

Mass., A 2.2 
HALEY, by ‘ink: Bangor, Sept. 2. 2534 
BLACKSMITH, by son of Von} Moltke, 

Buxton, Sept. wad 2.29% 
DIXMONT, by Oigmpus, MIO 
GEN. Mac Winthrop Pilot, Saco, = 

Sept. 233" PEP PEPE PS POT IE AY 2.29% 


Hepron, by Princeps, Bethel, Sept. 20 2.30 
SEER SuCKER, by The Seer, Roches- 





ton. Tr eR ok oes adinmes 0m 2.30 
LycuRGUS, by aumps, St. Stephen. . 2.25 
Morpica, by Messenger Wil kes ; 

Dover, N. H., Sept. 20..........-+:+ 2.26% 
HARoLp M., by Dr. Franklin, 

Sept. ere ee eee eee ee 
RATTL i by Nullbridge, Calais, Sept ae 
Miss V ‘1DA by Red Jacket, Old Orchard ~ 

et PE e yr ee sy fh: 
uieue by Wilkes, Old Orchard, Oct. 3 2.21% 
CONKLING, by Nelson, Old Orchard, 
Oct 








H ARMOU n, by Watchmake 
Seti™, by Nelson, Old Ore hi ard, Oct 3, 

PARKER, by Nelson. . : 
HARMONA by Watchmaker 
HEADLIGHT, by Lawrence, i 
DOLLY D., by Von I 734 
MAJOR, by Young Veapteee scene 2.26 

FRANK §, by Dr. Fran ‘ i 
ORVILLE, by Redwood, Topsham Oct. 


y I ae Rigby Park Oct.. 5 5 2.29% 
by Electioner Rigby 


t. 
28, a Dr. 
Park Oct. 11 
Bess, by Elmo, Augusta, Oct. 19. 
Tom Drew, by Young Dirigo, August: 1, 
, Oct. 2.271 4 


Messer. **: q 
» 





‘Franklin, Mystie 





Oc ‘i Serv etne Sie SU a 
New H., by Gen. Grant, Haverhill, 
( : eerrrrT TET T TTT TT te. 2.26 
Pacers. 
CyLex, chs by Nelson, Old Orchard, 
GET Bac ccceatesscuseeseoccvcece seen 
oad 


L Itt LE Cuter, by Daniel Boone..... 
Yetitow AsuH, by Charles M, son of 


PRONG 6 c4ns08eie rue een erene> 2.27% 
NELLIE Hastines, b m by Ned Has- 

tings, dam by Fl lying Rocket; at . 

He artford, Gyma. poo Se 22% 
Evtsworr | "y Dictator Chief, La- ; 

conia, N “i SS eRREReE 2.30 


Epmvu ND by isles. * Webb, Old Or- . 





one. J uly 77, 5ekée hae £6sbens eee 21 
SATHERINE by Judge Advocate . 2.27% 
—_ by Judge Adv ooate [trot- 
ting 2.2644], Concord, Aug. 4 2.21% 
JUNIOR, pas Constellation, Milford, 
Mass. ug. 1 1. niet aha ée 60 dns ake 2.29% 
Gypsy M, oy Macbeth, Nashua, N. H., 
Aue, BG von siedh cc aneeee sentence es 2.29% 
ALF a, “by Bayard Wilkes . 
DR, Recadkscedntdatndetrnees 2.23% 
NELSON EE, by Nelson, Lewiston, Sept. 
2.29% 


Ww AV Stan, 


OE, Biles «nace ewes 440eeneokas ve 2.26% 
EVELYN, 4 m, by Robinson D., Can- 

ton, Sept. | SPS ge tes 2.29% 
Gu H C., by Ham horse, Pittsfield, Aug. 

WP cen ght oncnes 0 eet amisnetaness 2.27% 
Cu ARL 1E DANFORTH, by Fred Lothair, 

Bangor, Sept. 3... ccccsscccsccese 2.23% 
CASHIER, by } {elson, Bangor Sept. 3 2.2644 
PAYSON A. by Nelson, dam by aniel ; 

Boone, Exeter Oct. 4.. 0.0... +25e08 2.29% 
PRINCESS EROLI, by =f Carlos, Tops- 

Ram, Oss. 26 .vscccocccagesesces 2.27% 


Erta Boonk, by Robinson D.. . 2.27% 





Such weather as we had the last half 
of September is not suitable for horses 
and colts to be out in. If pastured dur- 
ing the day they should be housed at 
night. It does not require a very bleak 
wind or cold storm to take off more than 
can be put on in a month’s time. An 
ounce vf prevention in this respect is 
worth many pounds of cure. Try it. 


Monroe Salisbury, owner of Directum, 
2.0514 (race) has challenged the cham- 
pion pacer Mascot (2.04) trial, owned by 
W. Perry Taylor of Buffalo, N. Y., to 

ice for $2500 a side at Fleetwood. Mr. 
laylor has decided to accept the chal- 
Come to Rigby, gentlemen, where 
the better track can be had for the ask- 


ing 


le nge, 


of Nelson is 
beheld, and 


Che speed and action 
something wonderful to 
every lover of the horse never tires of 
seeing him in motion. His quarter in 
}seconds at Augusta track, the 19th, is 
ne of the best exhibitions witnessed any- 
Where this year. Standing at the head 
of New England sires, with fourteen 
added to the list this year, it has been 
learly demonstrated that he produces 
speed toa degree not excelled by any 
stallion in the East if in the country. 





Don’t measure the worth of the horse 
industry by the present state of the 
market until all other outside condi- 
tions have been taken intoaccount. The 
present depression and low range of 
prices is universal, and simply one of the 
inevitables following past practices and 
extravagances. The breeding of good 
horses is as safe a business as any, but 
like all others it has its ups and downs. 
Just now everybody is curtailing, and 
the horses are counted among the 
luxuries, As times change they will 
again take their places as necessaries, 
and prices will advance. Present prices 
are but the indication of a general rather 
than specific state of the market. 





The races on Augusta Driving Park, 
last week, were all and more than the 
officers promised. Under energetic busi- 
ness management, more races have been 
held than during any year since the park 
was opened, and not only this, but larger 
purses have been paid. The rule has 
been to pay all expenses promptly at the 
close of each race, and the Association 
goes into winter quarters with a most 
enviable reputation, both with the pub- 
lic and the horsemen. order has 
prevailed throughout the season, and the 
citizens of Augusta who glamored for 
greater attractions, as a means of draw- 
ing strangers to the city, have only them- 
selves to blame if the same liberal policy 
is not continued. 

During the races last week, when one 
thousand dollars were offered in purses, 
when horses starting in the 2.40 class 
finished in 2.3614, the 2.31 class in 2.2744, 
2.27 class in 2.24!g, and the free-for-all 
in 2.2114, and especially when, with three 
horses in a race, six heats are necessary 
to settle the question, there’s rare sport 
which should insure liberal attendance. 
Had there been as many present from 
the home city, as outside, the Associa- 
tion would be well prepared to make a 
liberal addition to the grand stand next 
year. 


Good 





WHAT IS WANTED. 


In a friendly way the position of the 
Farmer has been criticised by those who 
claim that profit in horse breeding lies 
wholly in trotting stock. The Horse- 
man, an able exponent of the trotting 
horse industry, answers this query in a 
manner which confirms the position 
taken all these years by the Farmer. It 
says: ‘‘A Southern breeder thus writes 
on a question that is of such general in- 
terest that it may be properly answered 
more prominently than in the regular 
‘Answers to Correspondents’’ depart- 
ment: 

Editor Horseman: I would like your 
opinion on the following subject: I am 
engaged in the horse-raising business, 
and want tu breed good, nice, large and 
stylish roadsters—horses that will be, at 
maturity, 15.3 to 16.4 hands high and 
weigh 1000 to 1250 pounds and go a ten- 
mile drive per hour. What breed of horses 
would you recommend to start with to 
have reasonable success in securing the 
average type? Such horses always find 
ready sale in this section at nice prices, 
and I want to start right. 

The Horseman has frequently had _ oc- 
casion to refer to the fact that there is al- 
ways an unsatisfied denfand at good prices 
for just such horses as our correspond- 


ent wisely contemplates breeding. The 
breeder who breeds intelligently and 


systematically to produce a high grade 
of driving horses, gentlemen’s roadsters, 
horses for the road, the park and the 
boulevard, can hardly fail of monetary 
success, for such horses are in demand 
in every city and are exceedingly scarce. 

The chief essentials of the horse in 
contemplation are high form, beauty 
and finish, good quality, absolute sound- 
ness, reliable disposition and a very re- 
spectable turn of speed. There can be 
no question that the breed to turn for 
the parent stock to produce such horses 
is the American trotter. There 
trotting bred stallions and mares that 
will in every respect, in size and quality 
of conformation, as well as in soundness, 
disposition and speed, meet the standard 
which our correspondent would 
from which to produce high class road- 
sters. As richness and purity of blood 
and extreme speed are, in this line of 
breeding, much less important than high 
form, both in selection of stallions and 
mares animals might well be preferred 
that have that beautiful quality and 
smooth finish that comes from near 
crosses of thoroughbred blood. Given a 
high formed, substantial, large and 
handsome stallion, with the action and 
head that comes of a predominance of 
trotting blood, and the finish and qual- 
ity bestowed by a fair percentage of 
thoroughbred blood—and many such 
can be found—mated with mares of the 
same style of breeding and character, 
and there is nothing experimental or 
doubtful about the production of 
the class of horses desired by the 
breeder whose letter we print. The 
only essential is careful selection 
in constant loyalty to the two car- 
dinal principles of breeding that kind 
comes from mating kind with kind, and 
that the dam’s characteristics are at least 
as important as those of the sire. 


Races at Haverhill, Oct. 17, 18. 
2.31 CLASS—TROT—PURSE $300. 


are 


set 





Phantom, b m by Alcazar........ 2111 

ster,s@ by Rooster.......... 16723 
Slick Nelson, Wikssdnessconeds 4224 
Harry T,ch g..... pdiabatd eraes 3.365 
CEE, DW Be ccccosccsveceovene 8443 
MINT G, oa v0 Geand 4 hd dea a ba 6536 
Whe 62.2.4cbeseaswss es eh 
SOETY, D Go. .ccceccrcccsesceses 8 8 8 

ime—2.3014, 2.2944, 2.28%, 2. 363 “4. 

2.19 CLASS—PACE—PURSE $300. 
Hortense, b m by Judge Advocate... 1 1 1 
Maud ORs «500k 06604068 423 

gic Di cbhe chebands ebdua ed 23 5 
San SN ob ath wien etre ne aneed 8 4 2 
Little Dea, Ss ew @ eee arn «Stun ee 3.66 
ie Tis\.6 ss <evneees 6 hehed 6 8 4 
Ge Ab an dan ap.eebee taal 6 6 8 
ee eee" ¥ = 9 


Time—2.22%,2.19% 
2.34 CLASS—PACING 
$ 


» 2.20% 
AND TROTTING—PURSE 
300. 





Ned H, bg, by Gen Grant........ SS. @ a 
Crazy Jane, bm, by Milo......... 1 9 811 
DME, -ctccsisedeeccgnces 9242 
i DORs pas oS eh ineMeeges 33 233 
EE Se 2 61213 
SE TOR, as don kcae whe » 68 6 4 
Allen Wilkes, b ae + t,.6.8 8 
Bessie D, b m. eaebiee - 41311 7 
Dandy Eastmont, “be. 2 £ @ 
( pompnation, DOs int eeanetoesak 121010 5 
Dan bg 6 Wehe doy eeseNe weet 8 6 812 
Paddy Delong, blk g......225222: 1011 7 8 
Belle Kerns, ch m.............- 12121310 
Time—2.20%, 2.2644, 2.27%, 2.26. 
2.24 CLASS—TROTING AND PACING—PURSE 
$300. 
Matt T, bg, by Twilight............ 1 1 
i Mist terse db ebb ec nee eke we fi 
Julia D, ch m.......cc.0 b, dniesccs 3 2 
Ponest MTL. Hau, wsciae-ae deka wa 4 8 23 
Valley Chief, Jr............... oot See 2 
Th. voseg ete ceewceds 457 
Yellow Ash, Diicien iba wielels uaa 56 9 5 
Maggie Mitchell,g@m.............. 676 
ee ee 9 69 
Time—2.23% , 2.2334, 2.24% 





KING DIRECTUM. 


That Directum is king of the turf, 
measured by every standard, must be 
accepted by all. By trials and in races 
he has proven his right to the title. At 
Nashville, Tenn., last Wednesday, in his 
race with Nightingale and Hazel Wilkes, 
he reduced his race record to 2.0514, 
trotting the quarters as follows: 32, 
3144, 3034, 31 seconds. 

Manager reduced his record from 
2.0734 to 2.063{ in a trial. Aubine and 
Zembia reduced their team record from 
2.21 to 2.1734, 





Yearlings at Mystic the 18th. 
SUMMARY—FOALS OF 1892—TROTTING—PURSE 





Lady by Aleyo..... i. 
Poa ne by AE eae ast, 


Synset, bc by Warren 243%, yee 





Poultry Department. 


HENS WITHOUT MALES. 
Increase of Eggs. 

Among the valuable experiments made, 
none have reached the poultry breeders 
with that directness as those given out 
by Mr. W. P. Wheeler of the New York 
Station. In each one he has struck at 
the meat of the problem, and presented 
valuable facts upon which growers could 
base future operations. The latest in 
regard to the comparative egg-producing 
power of hens, with or without males, is 
worthy a careful study, and we present 
it entire. 

Although among experienced poultry- 
men hardly any recommendation seems 
to be more generally accepted than that 
of keeping no male birds except in the 
breeding pens, the question is very often 
asked whether hens will lay well when 
kept away from males. Occasional let- 
ters from men who have kept and raised 
fowls for many years, calling attention 
with some surprise to the fact that pens 
of hens without a cock had laid as well 
as those with one, show also that there 
is considerable belief in the necessity of 
keeping a male bird with laying hens. 
It is common to find, even where but 
few hens areconfined insmall yards, and 
no eggs used for hatching, one or more 
cocks, and some owners have expressed 
their great annoyance at the crowing of 
a cock kept with hens near the dwelling, 
but which was endured for the sake of 
having fresh eggs. 

In order to furnish some information 
in regard to this question of the relative 
egg production of hens kept without 
and with male birds it is thought worth 
while to give in bulletin form some re- 
sults obtained in feeding four pens of 








laying pullets during eight or nine 
months. The pens for convenience 
were numbered 5, 6, 7, and 8 Pend 


contained during the most of the time 
seven pullets and a cockerel, and pen 7, 
most of the time, eight pullets without 
amale. Pens 6 and 8 each contained 
eight pullets part of the time and ten 
pullets most of the time and with pen 6 
a cockerel was also kept. The pullets 
in pens 5 and 7 were Indian Game—Buff 
Cochin cross and in pens 6 and 8 were 
Black Minocas and Light Brahmas. 
The Light Brahmas and the pullet of 
Indian Game—B. Cochin cross were se- 
lected from a lot of chicks hatched and 
grown to supply cockerels for caponiz- 
ing. The Minoreas and Light Brahmas 
were from high grade stock so far as 
“standard” requirements are concerned 
but were not very good layers. The egg 
yields, however, are only comparable 
among these four pens of fowls which 
in the same house and received 
similar rations and treatment. The 
somewhat close confinement necessary 
in any trial where a careful account of 
the food is kept of course always makes 
the conditions more or less unfavorable 
for the largest egg production. No at- 
tempt made to force laying and 
broody fowls were allowed to sit at will, 
there being plenty of nest boxes in each 
pen. About the same number became 
broody in pens having male birds as in 
those without. Some from pens 5 and 7 
were removed long enough to hatch eggs 
but were fed while out of the pens the 
same as those remaining, and were re- 
turned to the same pens from which 
they were taken. 

All these pullets were separated from 
all male birds when immature, and some 
months before any began laying. Those 
in pens 7 and 8 were kept away from 
males thereafter, and during the time 
for which these records are given. Male 
birds were put with the pullets of pens 
5 and 6 nearly two months before any of 
them began laying. The pullets in pens 
5 and 7 were from the same lot of chicks, 
and were under exactly the same con- 
ditions up to the time of selection for 
this trial. Those in pen 6 were also 
from the same lot of chicks as those in 
pen 8, and had been under the same 
conditions. Some of the pullets in pen 
7 began laying about a month earlier 
than any in pen 5, and some of those in 
pen 8 from one to two months sooner 
than any in pen 6. The records given in 
accompanying tables include the larger 
part of the laying season, and show 
what differences there were in results. 

The pullets in pen 7 laid about 22% 
more eggs than those in pen 5 (34% more 
per fowl, cockerel in pen 5 counted), and 
although the consumption of food was 
somewhat greater per fowl for pen 7, 
the cost of eggs produced was nearly 
30% less than for pen 5. During the 
first three months for which records are 
given pen No. 8 also produced 32 per 
cent. more eggs per fowl than pen No. 6. 
After this the yield fell below that for 
pen 6, owing doubtless to the confirmed 
habit of feather-eating which had been 
purposely allowed to develop unchecked 
in pen 8 (reference to this will be found 
later). The total yield for the eight 
months, however, was about the same, 
calculated to the average per fowl, for 
pens 6 and 8, slightly in favor of pen 8. 
The consumption of food was enough 
greater in pen 8 to make the cost of eggs 
produced slightly exceed that for pen 6. 


were 


was 


How The Lots Were Fed. 

These fowls were fed mixed grain, 
wheat, fresh bone, corn-silage and alfalfa 
forage. Oyster shells were kept in the 
pens and a box of dust. Coal ashes were 
in the yards and fresh water at all times 
available. The mixed grain until June 
16th consisted of two parts corn meal, 
two parts ground oats, one part wheat 
middlings, one part linseed meal (old 
process). After June 6th the mixed 
grain was composed of one part each of 
corn meal, linseed meal (old process,) 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, ground 
oats, cotton-seed meal, gluten meal and 
crude gluten (high grade). To every 
twenty pounds of this mixed grain, one 
ounce of salt was added and thoroughly 
mixed. This was a very highly nitrog- 
eneous mixture and was fed so soon as 
warm weather began, with the expecta- 
tion that it might assist rapid and early 
molting, which it probably did, as most 
of the fowls had new feathers by Septem- 
ber. The average per cent. of moisture 
for each food was mixture No. 1, 12.9 
per cent., No. 2, 10.5 per cent., wheat 
12.0 per cent., corn silage 70.0 per cent., 
alfalfa forage 78.2 per cent., and fresh 





cut bone 29.7 per cent. up to March 24th 
—40.3 per cent. March to July, and 32.6 
per cent. after July. 
The Food per Day. 
Although there was a variation at all 
times, the following gives some light on 
what each hen was allowed daily,: 


Total food per day....... ide tn cde 
Total mixed grein. .........00006 
Total wheat... ......... 


3.65 oz. 








Total weight of egg: ae Pr 
Total number of eggs.............. 3.57 


The figures show percentage. Hence 
.25 oz. bone means a quarter of an ounce, 
and .50 of green food is half an, ounce, 
while 3.65 ounces of total food eaten 
means three ounces and sixty-five one 
hundredths of an ounce. We mention 
this for the benefit of some who may not 
understand. The above, however, is 
not exact, as food varied for each lot of 
hens. 

During the winter the vice or habit of 
“feather eating’? made its appearance in 
Pen No. 8, and at first only one or two 
of the fowls were inclined to this. As 
the ration at the time was such as has 
not appeared to be unfavorable to other 
fowls, and contained an average of one- 
fourth ounce of fresh cut bone and meat 
per day per fowl, the habit was allowed 
to develop and no attempt was made for 
some time to check its spread, until, 
after a few weeks, every fowl in the pen 
had acquired the habit or was suffering 
very conspicuously from it. After this 
habit had been very seriously prevalent 
for some weeks vaseline or lard (some- 
times one and sometimes the other,) in 
which had been mixed powdered aloes, 
was applied to the old feathers near the 
spots which had been picked bare, and 
on the new feathers which appeared. 
After continuing this treatment for some 
time the habit apparently disappeared, 
so that the birds were enabled to grow a 
full coat of new feathers. No change of 
any consequence was made in the food, 
etc., and the suppression of the habit 
was probably due to the disagreeable 
taste of the aloes. (An extract of aloes 
would probably be better where grease 
on the feathers is objectionable.) The 
means taken to discourage this habit 
necessitated frequent handling of the 
fowls, and would not pay with ordinary 
stock. It would be more economical to 
kill the birds first affected. 

It does not seem probable thata ration 
especially deficient in some constituent 
is always the cause of this trouble, for 
in this case four pens of fowls were fed 
alike and the habit developed in only 
one, and was afterward suppressed in 
this pen without any radical change in 
thefood. The habit appeared, developed 
and had begun to disappear during the 
few months in which almost no change 
was made in the composition of the ra- 
tion. During this time quite a liberal 
amount of fresh cut bone, containing 
considerable lean meat, was fed. Be- 
fore this even a larger proportion of 
fresh bone had been fed. 

The most apparent cause for the de- 
velopment of this habit was idleness, to 
some extent consequent upon the neces- 
sary confinement of the fowls, although 
fair portion of time 
grain in the straw 
This 





they all spent a 
scratching for their 
which covered the floor of the pen. 
habit, however, which may sometimes 
be a “symptom”’ of disease, is more of- 
ten, perhaps, induced by improper food, 
lack of animal food, or lack of variety in 
the ration. A pen of laying hens, fed at 
this station about two months almost ex- 
clusively upon Indian corn and cornmeal, 
picked not only the feathers but the 
flesh from each other so that two were 
killed. This same trouble has been seen 
elsewhere when birds were closely con- 
fined with little chance of inducement 
for exercise and no change in food. A 
pen of young Capons and ‘Slips’? were 
fed for about two months exclusively on 
corn and cornmeal (plenty of fresh water 
being at all times available) and they 
picked nearly all the small feathers from 
each other. An entirely similar pen, fed 
at the same time a mixed grain ration, 
continued in perfect plumage. 
General Observations. 

A pen of pullets kept without a male 
produced eggs at about 30 per cent. less 
cost than an exactly similar pen with 
which a cockerel was kept. 

Another pen without a male gave dur- 
ing the last three months about the same 
proportionate success of product over an 
exactly similar pen with which a cock- 
erel was kept. After the development 
of the feather-eating habit the egg 
product diminished, but during eight 
months the total egg yields for each pen 
were very nearly alike. 

In each of the two pens without male 
birds some pullets had begun to lay from 
one to two months earlier than any in 
the corresponding pens in which male 
birds were kept. 

While “feather eating’’ usually ap- 
pears after feeding for any length of 
time an unvaried ration deficient in some 


constituents, more especially nitrogenous | 


matter, the habit has developed from 
idleness or some unknown cause among 
fowls having a ration which gave satis- 
factory results with other similar pens 
of fowls fed at the same time. 

While the habit of feather-eating can 
be cured sometimes by a needed change 
of food and sometimes by methods simi- 
lar to that mentioned in this bulletin, no 
method which necessitates frequent 
handling of fowls will be an economical 
one with ordinary stock. The vice is 
very uncommon among fowls that have 
exercise and a variety of food, and it is 
most economical to prevent its appear- 
ance by careful feeding, but as the spread 
is rapid even under a ration which does 
not ordinarily seem to encourage its de- 
velopment the vice should be stamped 
out by the death or removal of the first 
offender. 


If there are any males intended for 
breeding next year, they should be re- 
moved at once, and given comfortable 
pens by themselves until February. 
More chicks, and larger, stronger ones 
will follow than can be possible if the 
males run with the flocks all winter. 


Put the egg shells in the stove rather 
than feed back to the hens. While they 
may aid in making fresh shells, they 
surely provoke the bad habit of egg- 
eating. It’s pooreconomy to put tempta- 
tion in the way of man or beast. 


Mr. BENJ. KIRKPATRIOK. 
broken down man, the cause 
Dizziness, and Rheumatism, 


pounds in weight; 
=— years old, I am to-day a 
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gs medicines without slightest relief, except from your 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Red Seal Remedy Co., Rockland, Me. — 





A BROKEN 
DOWN MAN 


ears a suf- 
» CURED at 


For twelve 
fering wrec 


last by a wonderful 
remedy. 


BENJAMIN KIRKPATRICK, 61 Camden 
Street, 
‘For twelve years I have been a 


says: — 


being Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Doctors had given me up. 


RED SEAL SARSAPARILLA 


= from the first helped me, and I have gained 25 
appetite is good. 


Although 74 


well man. I tried many 


It Always Cures, 





Nes Warror 
we WARREN ST} pyORK 





There will be 
no specks 
in your butter 
if you use 


WORCESTER S 


It is pure, white and clean. 
Better than any other. 
Try it. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., 
Tew York. 


ALT 


Equally good for all 
household purposes, 


Boston Office, 
103 State St, 








EAT 


EALTH ¥ITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


MAGEE 


ADDRESS 


242 Water a New Yo 
Lake men * Chicago. 





ENTILATION 





BOSTON 
HEATER 


as made for WARM AlIRonlyor 
in combination withHOT WATER. 
Descriptive Circulars FRE e. 


MACEE FURNACE co., 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., ace Mass. 














all tattered and torn, 

Which was bought lastWin- 
ter; you see how its worn. 

It was sold by @ man with 
a@ smooth, easy way, 

Who said “That's as good 
as any sla.” 


There is alesson in this for 





every man who wants a new 
“SS horse blanket—bright men 
a's } profit by the experience of 
F,,| others. If you don’t care 


how long a blanket wears, 
or how it looks, the ‘‘just as 
good”’ kind will probably 
suit you. But if you want 
a blanket that will last for 
years, and always be a 
credit to youand yourhorse, 
you can only besuited with 
a genuine 

Sia. This 

mark is 

on every 

blanket. 

It is an 

absolute 

guaran- 

tee of value. 

Sold everywhere. Made only by 
WM. AYRES & SONS, 
Philadelphia. 








WE CUARANTEE 


That one tablespoonful of 


'GOMBAULT’S GAUSTIC BALSAM 


will produce more actual results than a whole bottle 
of any iiniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
| tt is therefore the cheapest (as well as safest and 
best) external applicant known for man or beast. 








| THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for Moulting Hens. 
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Poultry Supplies. 


Ground Oyster Shells, 
Ground Beef Scraps, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, 
Bone Meal, 

Hen Wheat and Barley, 
Buckwheat, 

Sunflower Seed, 
Bowker’s Animal Meal, 
Prolific Poultry Food, 
Climax Poultry Fountains, 
Wilson Bone Mills, 
Poultry Wire Netting, 
Nest Eggs. 


Prices Quoted on Application. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, ME. 









Is it not always so with 
everything that is HAND- ¢ 
MADE? You not only get \ 
the Virtue, but you get ( 
the DURABILITY. Every ( ( 
part of the 


DR. D. P. ORDWAY 4 





D.P.ORDWAYS 
PLASTER 























The FORMUL is 
perfect and their cure-4 
tive powers are wonder- ( 





ful. They search the SYS r 
Fi TEM and EXTRACT and « 
) % ABSORB through the ( 
4 DP. ORDWAY Ss PORES all POISONOUS MAT- ( 
TER without discomfort ¢ 


‘ ‘ to the PATIENT. ( 
} WE WARRANT THEM TO ‘ 
¢ PLASTERS - CURE - , 
¢ Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney, Lung and Heart , 
> Disease, Neuralgia, Lame Back, ( 
¢ Female Weakness and any case of Dyspepsia. ‘ 

§ Regular Plasters 25¢. Foot Plasters 3sc. per pair. | 


At Druggists or by mail, postpaid. 


» DR. D. P. ORDWAY PLASTER Co. { 
CAMDEN, MF. 4 
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For Health 
or Pleasure That 

You Build Fence? 
right away ppd chowld uso the Page Oolled 


Spring, which is permanent. If well put up, 
it will last as long as your life. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next Term will begin Noy. 13, 1893. 
Tuition and text books free. Good board vers 
reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a 
professional education. For catalogue, etc., 
address W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 


; HUNDRECS OF CHILDREN 
HAVE 


¢ Sutest ana 
Most Eaective Remedy known is 
TRUE'S PIN-WORM 


mai! on receipt Sore 
RUE & CO., Aubara, Be. 


FRAZER AXLE 


Best inthe World! 
Get the Genuine! 
Sold Everywhere! 


COTSWOLD BUCKS. 


Is It 









os all by ~ ja or sent 
Dr. 4. F. 











Th ae 7 1 uare Buck Lambs 
Ewe Lambs rt a earling Ewes for sale, all 
which mit 3 - ices low lso 


A 
tich'te buck Commo: 
7 Oe. 15. Write for prices 





or call and see REAR SHIRLEY ELEY, : 


THE SECRET, 


«+ OF THE. « 


GREAT SUCCESS 


«+ OF THE... 


GOLD CLARION 








-PORTABLE= 


OOKING RANGE 


Can be easily ascertained by an inspection of its 
merits. It has the DOCKASH GRATE for coal, 
the greatest invention of the age, with which a saving in 
fuel is assured. 

Made in every variety and style wanted, by skilful 
mechanics, from the best materials. 

We warrant the CLARION to comprise more im- 
provements than any other make. 

Its great sales prove the fact that it leads all com- 
petitors. 


MAKE NO DECISION 


without an investigation of the 


GOLD CLARION, 


Improved for 1893, 


And save yourself much regret in the future at not hav- 

ing purchased the best range in the market. Every 

PEIN NININININININENAY vane warranted. Sold by 

END for 32-page book S wide-awake stove dealers. 

of testimonials. If not for sale in your 

locality, send to the 

makers, who will inform you how to purchase this 
celebrated Range. Manufactured and for sale by 


Wood, Bishop & Co., Bangor, Me. 


12 foot Galvanized 


GEARED 


ERMOTOR 


AND FREIGHT 


From CHICAGO. 
Does the work of four 
borses at one-third the 
costofone. Always harnessed 
and never gets tired. Thisum 
heard of price is for special introductory 
purposes and will probably rot remain opem 
jong. No farmer should let the opportunity 
pass to get a mil! for grinding, pumping, 
sawing, etc. at such a price. 8foot mill 
for pumping only, $25 and freight. Send for 
special circular and advise us your wants. 
All supplies such as Pumps, Tanks, Pipe 
Fittings, etc., for complete systems carrie@ 
tn stock and furnished at low prices. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


28-37 Wendell St. 2-12 Hartford %& 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Kae COUNTY Fs Bnaheate Cane’. 
AN at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October, 189: 

On petition for 
CHOATE, Administrator on estate 
POLLARD of Windsor, deceased: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks saccessively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should not be .STante “dl, 

T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp OWEN, Register. 50 

TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4 subscriber has been duly appointed Exec- 
utor of the last will and testament of 
JutiA E. Jonnson late of Augusta, in 
the county. of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore 
having demands against the estate of said 
deceased, aré desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

RALPH C. JOHNSON. 












appointment of Cuas. F. 
of Oris A. 


H. M. hen ATH, Agent and Attorney. 

Oct. 9, 1893 50° 
Note E IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
yt. subscriber have been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator_ with will annexed on the estate 
of Mary G. Pager, late of Belgrade, in 
the county of Kennebec. deceased, testate 
and has undertaken that trust by giv Ta 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

Oct. 9,1893. 50° NATHANIEL GILMAN. 





K See COUNTY. ..Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of October, 1893, 

A CERTALN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of HesTer A. 
Burogss, late of Augusta, in said county, de- 
ceased, beveng. een presented for probate : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
goopens interested may attend at a Court of 

robate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and tegtagpent of the said de- 
ceased. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 

_ Attest: HowaRpD Ow EN, Register. 50 

EN NEBEC COU NTY. In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 

October, 1893. 

Joun ©. TAYLOR, Admistrator on the estate 
of Epwi~n C. Tayior, late of Belgrade, in 
said county, deceased, having presented his 
first account of administration of said estate 
for allowance 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, way the game should not 
be allowed. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp OwEx Register. 50 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY 
at Augusta, on the 
October, 1893. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Anw B. Rontr- 
son, late of Vassalboro, in said county, de- 
ceased, having been presented for probate : 

OrperRED, That notice the soot be given 
three weeks successively, prior to on second 
Monday of November next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed ‘in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court of 
Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow’ 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. 
Attest: 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
October 1893 
8. M. Crosiey, Guardian of Euxa V. Cros- 
LEY of Readfield, in said county insane, hav- 
ing presented his first and final account of 
Guardianship of said Ward for allowance: 
presented by L. Jewett Administrator on 
estate of 5. CrRos.Ley, deceased : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of Nov, next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per- 
sons interested may attend at a Probate Court 
then to be held at Augusta, and show i 
if any, why the same should not be allow 
G. T. Stevens, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. fs 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 


In Probate Court 
second Monday of 


. T. Stevens, Judge. 
HowaRpD OWEN, Register. 50* 











Assets, Nov. 1, 1892, $5,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000. 


TrustTeges—Wm. r. Artonaa! Libbey, 
JH Manley, 1. C, Gormieh, ben Titcomb: 

De its received and ch. Leo on 3 he 
first ~, = eyery month. 


Inte: or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of Fe an 
are exem uy Ae from am taxes, 
my Le accounts 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 


October 


26, 1893. 





YER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is superior to all pa preparations 
claiming to be blood-purifiers. First 
of all, because the principal ingredi- 
ent used in it jg the extract of gen- 
uine Honduras sarsaparilla root, th« 
variety richest in medicinal proper- 

ties. Also, be- 
Cures Catarrh conse the ye. 
low dock, being raised expressly fo: 
the Company, is always fresh anc 
of the very best kind. With equa. 
discrimination and care, each of the 
other ingredients are selected and 
compounded, It is 


THE 


Superior Medicin: 


because it is always the same in a} 

pearance, flavor, and effect, and, be- 
ing highly concentrated, only smal: 
doses are needed. It is, therefore, 
the most economical blood-purifier 


i istence. It 
Cures ete food hie. 
SCROFULA 


ishing, work pleas- 

ant, sleep refresh- 
ing, and life enjoyable. It searches 
out all impurities in the system and 
expels them harmlessly by the natu- 
ral channels. AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
gives elasticity to the step, and im- 
parts to the aged and infirm, re- 
newed health, strength, and vitality. 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. f. & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggiste; ice $1; "six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


CARTERS| 
ITTLE 














Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 

p—— bs in the Side, &c. While their most 

kcable guccess has been shown in curing 


~ SICK 


Headache, yet Cartrer’s Litrie Liver PILis 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this sonnees com; a. while 

y also correct all disorders of stomach, 
stimulate the liver and bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


AD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this distressing complaint; 
but fortunately their goodness does not end 
and those who once try them will find 

these ee pills valuable in so many ways that 
as & fry ng to do without them. 


_ ACHE 


fs the bane of so ——— lives a ~ here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 
Carter’s Litre Liver PI.s are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 
a@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do 
hot gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 


py J - who use them. In vials at 25 cents; 
for $1. Sold everywhere. or sent by 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York. 


mall Pi, Small Dose, Small Price 


R BOSTON! 


AL gy 3 Trips per Week 












COMMENCING 


Tuesday, Sept. 12 


Steamer DELLA CoL.ins will leave Augusta 
at 1 P. M., Hallowell at 1.30. connecting with 
the new and elegant Steamer, 


Kennebec, 


which leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4 2 
Bath at 6 P. M., Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 

RETURNING, will leaye Boston, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings at 60’cloc 

Remember that we are now selling round 
trip tickets good for remainder of season at 
greatly reduced rates. 

Jas. B. Drakg, President. 


ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta. 
HIRAM FULLER, Agent, Hallowell. 
Ww. J. TURNER, , Agent, Gardiner. 


STATE OF MAINE. 


OFFICE OF BOARD OF 


Stale Assessors, 


AveusTA, Oct. 24th, 1893. 


Notice is peroby given that the State As- 
sessors will be in session at their office in the 
State House, Augusta, in the county of Kenne- 
bec, on Tuesday, the 14th day of November, 

A.D.1 1893, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
> secure information to enable them to make 
a just and equal assessment of the taxable 
property in ¢ 1e several towns, in said county 
and to inv sitigate charges of concealment 0 
property liable to assessment as required by 
aw. 


Board 
Oris HAyForD, 7) 
Gronox Porc, State Assessors. 
51 JAMES PLUMMER, Clerk. 


SARSAPARILLA 
Full Sized Bottles 67c. 


HALL aH _Duntasem, 





——THE— 
FULLER DRUG STORE, 
Augusta, ° Maine. 





Chichester’s Cugiish Diamend 


WNYROVAL } PILLS 


yh 


P. 









INCUBATORS & BROODERS 
false shige wot breptomes sith 


G.S. SINGER, Box 551, Cardington, 0. 


Stems of General Petws. 


Che Markets. 








The widow of Roscoe Conkling has 
just died at Utica, New York. 

Saturday night fifteen wild Irishmen 
storm*d Blarney castle, on the Midway, 
at the World’s Fair, and tore down the 
English flag. 

General Thomas Leonidas Crittenden 
died Monday of paralysis at his country 
house at Annadales, S. I. He was 
born in Russellville, Ky., on May 15, 
1815, He was a veteran of the Mexican 
and civil wars. 

The Spokane, Wash., city dye house 
was wrecked by an explosion Thursday |} 
night. A bookstore adjoining was 
crushed in and four persons killed. 
Others are believed to be still in the 
ruins. 

A big fire occurred in New York city 
Wednesday night. It extended from St. 
Raphael’s Catholie church on Fortieth 
street, west to Tenth avenue, to the north 
side of Forty-second street. Loss about 
$1,500,000. 

A special from Dallas, Texas, says 
that James T. Dargan, Vice President of 
the Sécurity Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of that city, was robbed of a 
satchel containing $15,000 in negotiable 
bonds on a Texas and Pacific train be- 
tween Dallas and Longview, Thursday 
morning. Other passengers were robbed 
of valises and wearing apparel. 

Charles Francois Gounod, the great 
musical composer, died in Paris, Wednes- 
day morning, the cause being general 
paralysis of the brain. Gounod was the 
author of the immortal opera ‘Faust.” 
Most of the people in the ordinary walks 
of life will, however, remember him 
chiefly for his soul-stirring ‘‘Redemp- 
tion” and “Ave Maria.” He was born 
on the 16th of June, 1818. 

In a public school building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where six hundred pupils 
were crowded together, a panic occ urred, 
Thursday morning, through one of the 
children fainting and the others raising 
the cry of fire. A mad rush was made 
for the doorway, where the children be- 
came jammed ina heap. Many of them 
were injured. It is feared that a num- 
ber of them were injured fatally. 

Bill Wade, a notorious desperado, rode 
into the town of Webb, Miss., the other 
afternoon, armed with a Winchester, a 
brace of revolvers anda butcher knife. 
He soon cleared the streets with the ex- 
ception of J. M. Evans, who was sitting 
in front of his store. Wade opened fire 
on Evans, and the latter returned the 
fire with such unerring aim that when 
the smoke cleared away Wade was dead 
with six bullet holes in his body. Evans 
is seriously wounded. 

An attempt was made at Georgetown, 
Mass., Thursday night, to wreck the 
midnight freight or early passenger train 
near the freight depot in that place. 
The switch light had been removed, an 
iron driven into the frog, and barrels 
and lumber piled on thetrack. It would 
probably have beena serious accident 
but for the freight being several hours 
late, and the freight agents discovering 
the obstruction by an early visit to the 
yard 

Thirteen visitors to the World’s Fair 
fell, in an elevator, 200 feet frou: the 
landing under the great roof of the 
Manufacturers’ Building, at 8.20 o’clock 
Saturday night. Their liveswere saved 
by the brakes on the car, which caught 
and held it 30 feet from the floor. Ele- 
vator-man Ben Sharpe had just started 
from the landing, 28 feet from the roof, 
with a car crowded with passengers. 
For some reason he suddenly lost con- 
trol of it, and it shot downward at tre- 
mendous speed. The passengers were 
at first stupefied by the sudden descent, 
and it was not until the car stopped that 


they realized their danger. Over half 
were women, and it was all the men 


could do to quiet them. 


The Trenton, N. J., battle monument 
was dedicated Thursday. The pomp 
and splendor of the affair were impres- 
sive. The Governors of many of the 
States participated, and an imposing 
military display was one of the features. 
The city was never more lavishly deco- 
rated in honor of any occasion, and 
never did any people manifest their 
patriotism more enthusiastically. Al- 
most every dwelling in the city was dec- 
orated with flags and bunting, and pub- 
lic and business buildings were all hand- 
somely decked in the national colors. 
Every workshop and factory was closed, 
and the entire population turned out to 
witness the exercises and festivities. 
Thousands of strangers swelled the 
great throng of sight-seers. The monu- 
ment commemorates the historical en- 
counter of General Washington with the 
British and Hessians in the streets of 
Trenton, December 26, 1776. It was the 
brave fisherman of Marblehead, under 
the command of Col. John Glover, who 
bore the brunt of the battle, and eight 
regiments of Massachusetts troops par- 
ticipated in that memorable victory, 
which brought new life and courage to 
our armies. 


John Neil, a seaman in the United 
States navy, serving on board the re- 
ceiving ship Independence, Mare Island 
navy yard, committed suicide, Wednes- 
day, by shooting himself in the head. 
He was reprimanded for having over- 
stayed his leave of absence, and was 
punished by restriction to the ship fora 
period of 60 days. As soon as his pun- 
ishment was announced he went below 
into the ship bag room, where he was 
found later with a bullet wound in his 
right temple. Neil was a man of un- 
usual distinction, having received medal 
honors from Congress for bravery and 
meritorious conduct. Neil enlisted in 
the navy in 1861, served with Farragut 
at Mobile Bay, and lashed the Admiral 
in the rigging of the Hartford while he 
stood by his side throughout the fight. 
Since the war Neil has served con- 
tinuously in the navy, and was one of 
the survivors of the ill-fated Trenton, 
which went down in Apia Harbor, and 
received general mention for bravery in 
rescuing shipmates from the Vandalia, 
which was also wrecked in the same 
gale. He was a native of Ireland, aged 
62, and a member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and the regular Army and 
Navy Union. 

Manhattan Day was observed on Satur- 
day at the great show. It was a great 
day—great in numbers, in enthusiasm, 
in the perfection of its programme and 
in many other respects. It was from 
one point of view, the greatest in the 
history of the World’s Fair, for, though 
the attendance was far exceeded by that 
of Chicago Day, it has turned out to be 
the second greatest day, numerically, 
since the fair began. The numerous 
parades in honor of the occasion, the 
events in various parts of the grounds 
and the special illuminations at night 
made in a marked day even for those to 
whom the occasion had no patriotic in- 
terest. Gen. Horace Porter and Hon. 
Chauncy M. Depew were the principal 
speakers at the literary exercises. After 
the speech making the New York official 
party and the speakers were entertained 
at dinner by the State Commissioners in 
the New York State building. A pro- 
cession of eleven floats was an attractive 
feature of the big celebration. The dis- 
play of fireworks arranged on the lake 
shore was equal to any seen at the fair, 
excepting possibly those of Chicago 
night. The entire lake front was illum- 
inated with over 200 floating and chang- 
ing lights which enthused the vast 
multitude witnessing this last act of the 





celebration. 





REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer ] 
Live Srock Yarps, Oct. 24, 1893, 
AT BRIGHTON. 
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P. A. Berry, 9 
J. G. Littlefield, 7 1 
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O. W. Rolfe, 10 11 
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Fe D. Merrow, 435 
W. B, Merry, ig 621 (335 9 
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THE AGGREGATE OF Live STocKk AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 3,256; sheep, 14,885; hogs, 

29,734; calves, 1,418; horses, 438. 
MAINE Stock AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 133; sheep, 1050; hogs, 
calves, 126; horses, 118. 

CaTTLE Exports FOR OLD ENGLAND. 

The English market has been overrun 
with cattle which is the prime cause of 
the low prices. For the past week 2,225 
head with no improvement from 10%c., 
estimated dressed weight. 

How WE Found THE MARKET. 

Dealers found a trifle easier tone to 
the cattle market, they could sell their 
cattle more readily, but come to talk 
higher prices, we could not see it in that 
light. Odd country cattle were bought 
instead of Western in some cases. There 
were however a fair number of Western 
that changed hands, not by the hundreds 
as it was 20 years ago, but by car load 
lots. 

A failing off in price on sheep and 
lambs seems to be general talk, too 
many and too low bids, when we take in- 
to account that last week’s prices were 
thought as low asthey could go. Lambs 
were sold at 3@4\ée. lb., none over 4}éc., 
one lot last Thursday brought 434¢., but 
not to-day’s prices. Odd sheep at 1@3e. 
Ib. 

The hog market has continued in the 
same position as last week with Western 
at 6@63c., and those from New England 
States or near by at dressed weight 8c. 
per lb. 

The movement in veal calves was 14c., 
more favorable to the buyer. A short 
market next week the only way to re- 
cover prices. Sales at 2}: 2055, lb. 

A fair run, of milch cows and when 
good qualties were found they sold readi- 
ly at plump last week’s prices; one dealer 
refused $120 for 2 choice new milch 
cows, and finally said he would sell at 
$130, but the buyer could not see it in 
that light, and left the cows. Sales indi- 
cate prices at $20@$48, with fancy at 
$50@$70. 

The market for horses is still in the 
slow unsatisfactory way, selling at less 
than $50 a head than last spring. The 
most of sales at $70@$150 including some 
quite good horses. When the quality 
was especially fine for drive or speed, 
fair prices obtained, but the market is 
very dull. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK 

P. A. Berry sold 2 cattle, of 3080 lbs., 
at 41¢c.; 7 do., gross weight 11,000 lbs., 
at 5c. The Libby Co. sold 2 cattle, of 
3100 Ibs., at 5c. live weight; veal calves, 
of 120 lbs., at54gc. O. W. Rolfe sold 2 
steers, of 2260 lbs., at 437¢.; 6 oxen, of 
1500 lbs. each, at 44c.; 2 oxen, of 3380 
Ibs., at 43f¢.; 11 calves, of 115 Ibs., at 
5léc. W. W. Hall & Son sold 2 milch 
cows at $42.50 each; 2 do. at $38; 30 


53; 


calves, of 110 lbs., at 5lgc. P. W. 
Thompson sold 26 calves, of 2700 lbs., 
at 51¢c.; 9 milch cows at an average 
of $37 a head. 


REMARKS. 

There are bright and dark sides to the 
live stock market, and one seems to about 
counter-balance the other. Hogs and 
calves are good property at market, and 
wecan say cattle of a certain kind pay 
out. Good grades cf cattle are wanted 
to acertain extent, but butchers know 
when they have enough, even of the 
best grades. The time used to be when, 
if the market was largely stocked with 
cattle, butchers would buy, expecting a 
light 1un the next week, but times are 
changed somewhat, and if butchers can- 
not get the kind that they naturally 
want they will patch out with something 
inferior. ‘too much dré@ssed lamb and 
mutton in the market to make a healthy 
tone at the market yards, and the pros- 
pect ahead is not very flattering for the 
next two months. Calves seem to come 
along about as they are wanted; no ylut, 
and prices generally satisfactory to the 
parties who bring them in. Calves of 
good quality selling at 514@53,c. per lb. 
is not bad, and they bring such prices 
without any difficulty. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON Last WED- 
NESDAY. 

There were quite a number of good 
milch cows on the market, for which 
fair prices were paid. Inferior grades in 
moderate demand. A limited call for 
working oxen. J. D. Hosmer sold 1 
pair oxen, girthing 6 ft., 8 in., live weight 
2,700 lbs., at $85; 1 pair girthing 6 ft., ¢ 
in., live weight 2600 lbs., at $80. 

Sales of Milch Cows—R. Connors sold 
5 new milch cows and 5 springers at $40 
per head. Ed. Kimball sold 9 milch 
cows at wide range, from $26@$70, the 
latter was a very choice Holstein. W. 
W. Hall & Son, 2 fair grade cows at $35 
@$37. J.S. Henry, a variety of milch 
cows from $25@$50, and 2 quite fancy 
cows at $55 each. J. Carroll sold 2 
extra cows at $45 each; 1 at $43. Remick 
& Cheney sold an even, likely lot of 
milch cows at $47 each; 1 nice cow at 
$50. I. C. Libby & Sons sold 2 fine Hol- 
stein cows at $60 each; 3 springers at 
$40 each; 3 common cows at $33 each. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, October 24, 1893. 

FLouR AND MEAL. A quiet market 
for wheat flour; no material change in 
prices. We quote fine, superfine and 
extras at $2 15@$2 75; extra seconds at 
$2 75@$3 25; winter wheat clears and 
straights at $3 25@$3 yt winter wheat 
patents at $3 75@$4 2 Minnesota 
bakers at $2 75 @34 oS and spring 
wheat patents at $4 05@$4 75. These quo- 


tations include jobbers’ and millers’ 
prices. Rye flour is steady at $3 30@$3 75 
per bbl. Corn meal is quiet, with sales 


at 98ce@$1 00 for bag, and barrel meal at 
$2 20 for‘ choice’ kiln-dried. Oat 
meal is in steady request, with sales at 
$4 75@$4 90 for cut and rolled. 

Grain. The market was dull and 
easy. Corn on the spot sold moderately 
at 51c., and for shipment Chicago No. 2 
yellow is offering at 50@50%c., and No. 
3 yellow at 49'4@50c. per bush. Oats 
were dull and weak, with sales on the 
spot of clipped at 38@38%¢c., No. 2 
white at 37\gc., and No. 3 white at 
36\gc. For shipment, clipped oats were 
not ‘held at over 38'¢c., and could be 
bought at 38c., with No. 3 white at 
about 37¢ per bush. 

MILLFEED. The market is steady, 
with bran quoted at $16@$16 25 for 
spring in sacks for shipment, and $17 25 
@$17 50 per ton for winter. Middlings 
sell at $17 25 for spring, and up to $19 25 
@$19 50 for winter. Cotton seed meal, 
to arrive, is active at $25 75@$26 per 
ton for new. 

PROVISIONS AND PropucE. The but- 
ter market has been slow and unsatis- 
factory for several days past on fresh 
made stock. Current prices yesterday 





were to great extent nominal, so far as 


large lots of fresh creamery were con- 
cerned. For best Northern creamery in 
large packages 28 to 28'¢ cents was quo- 
ted by some receivers, but others said 
they could not get any bid at over 28 
cents, and not many buyers at that. A 
few sales of Western fresh creamery 
were made at 27 cents in large tubs and 
2716 cents in assorted packages, but only 
small fancy lots sold at over 27 cents. 
For some lots of Northern bids of 26% 
cents were made and refused, 27 cents 
being asked. Therefore, it will be seen | 
that while the top of the market has | 
been slnggish and weak, there has been 
a strong and somewhat active un- 
dercurrent. Some of the fresh re- 
ceipts last week were somewhat off in 
quality, Dairy lots from NewYork and 
Vermont have hot been taken as freely 
as last week and salers range from 23@ 
25 cents, with 26 cents as an extreme. 
There is not much change in undergrades 
except that they are a little slow. Job- 
bers were not selling much yesterday at 
over 31 cents and some sold at 29@30 
cents. The jobbing trade has been par- 
ticularly affected by the warm weather 
and prices closed irregular. 

The cheese market has lost some of 
its buoyancy, and buyers are not so 
anxious to pay the extreme prices in the 
country. A large part of the fall make 
of Northern has been secured by dealers 
here, and they can now afford to hold 
off. The general opinion is that —— 
bought in the country at over Ile. 
not a safe investment for our dedhien, 
and some have been slow to pay over 10 
@10c. The fall cheese now held here 
has cost about lle., and should bring 
12c. to yield any profit, but this price 
has not yet been obtained here, except 
for fancy twins. Most sales of Septem- 
ber full cream rule at 1144@1134e., in 
large sizes, with 12@12%%c. for twins. 
Holders of the latter talk of getting 13c. 
before long. The September and Octo- 
ber makes are of full quality, and, in 
view of the small stocks here and 
abroad, there is a fair prospect of get- 
ting good prices. Ohio flats rule at 10 
@llc. Receipts here and at New 
York for home consumption show 
a large decrease as compared with 
last year, and the make in the United 
States is estimated at 10 to 15 per cent. 
less. The situation abroad is very 
strong. The shrinkage in the English 
make is said to be 30 to 50 per cent. as 
compared with last year, and production 
there is likely to continue small, as milk 
has advanced 8 cents per gallon, and 
pays better than if put into cheese or 
butter. 

Eggs were quiet yesterday at 22 to 23 
cents for Western, outside for best 
Michigan. Fresh Eastern command 24 
to 25 cents. Strictly fresh eggs are 
scarce. 

The mild weather checks the develop- 
ment of the poultry trade, but the active 
season cannot be long delayed. Best 
Eastern and Northern chickens rule at 
17@18 cents, and fowls at 14@15 cents. 
Some common lots do not bring over 10 
cents per pound. Western receipts have 
been liberal, and sales range from 9@12 
cents. Western turkeys, 12@14 cents 
per pound. 

Beans have been quiet, with sales of 
marrow pea and mediums at $1 85 to 
$190 per bushel. New yellow’ eyes 
command $2 25 per bush. 

Hay. Hay has been selling slowly 
for several days past, and as forced sales 
have to be made to prevent extra charges 
at some of the depots, the market is in 
buyers’s favor. While $17 50@$18 per 
ton may be quoted for some fancy cars, 
it has been hard to sell much at over $16 
or $17, and ordinary runs down to $14 
and $15, Rye straw is steady at $13@ 
$14. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNESDAY Oct. 25 
APPLES ~ New, 50c per bushel. 
BEANS—Pea beans $2 00@$2 25; Yel- 
low Eyes $2 25. 


ButTErR—Ball butter 20 to 2c. 
Creamery 30c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12e. 


Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per ewt. 
, 25¢ per dozen. 

FLovr—St. Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 50@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 65c; oats 48c; barley 65c; 
tye $1 25. 

Hay—Loose $16@20; pressed $18@20. 

STRAW—87 75@$8. 

HIpES AND Skins—Cow 
dividing on 90 lbs; ox hides, 4'¢c; 
and stags, 2'se. 

LIME 
cask; cement $1 75. 

Larp—Tierce 13c; in tins 12e. 

MEAL—Corn 60c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SHortTs—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 

Provistons—Clear salt pork 12@14ec. 
beef per side 6@7c; ham 14@14'sc; fowls, 
12c; chickens, 15@16c; spring lamb, 
8c; veals, 7@8c; round hog, 7@s8ec 

PropucE—Potatoes, New, 50¢ per 
bushel; cabbages, $1.00 per hundred; 
beets, 50c. per bushel; turnips, 50c per 
bushel; squash, New, $1 00 per hundred. 





hides, 3c, 
bulls 


$1 10 per 





PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 25 
Eating, $3.50@$3 75 per bbl. ; 
evaporat- 


APPLES 
common, $1 75(@$2 50 per bbl; 
ed 9@10c. per Ib. 
BuTTER—20@2Ilc. 
creamery, 28@29c. 
Brans—Pea, $2 10@2 15; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 45. 

CuEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
124%@13\¢e; N. Y. Factory, 124%@13\¢e. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 90@$3 15; Spring 





for choice family; 





X and XX, $3 25@337; Roller Michigan, 
$3 T5@4 00; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 1 (a 437. 


$5 50@5 75: Sealed 
14@19ce; Mackerel, 


Fisu—Cod Shore, 
herring per box, 


shore, extra, $18 50@21 00. 
Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 55c; oats 
42@43c; cotton seed, car lots, $26 00@ 
27 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $27 00@ 
28 00; sacked bran, car lots, $17 00@ 
18 50; sacked bran, bag lots, $18 00@ 


19 00; middlings, car lots, $2000@21 50; 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@25 00, 
Larp—rer tierce, 83,@Ile per Ib.; 
per tub, 83g@11c; pail, 9@1344. 
PoTATOES—6O0@70c per bu. 
PROVISIONS— Fowl, 12@14c.; chickens, 
13@l5c.; turkeys, 20c; eggs, 2 23@24e. ; 
extra beef, $9 50@9 75; pork backs, 2 ine 
$22 00; clear, 21 50@22 00; hams, 1144@ 
13c; covered, — 
BANGOR . PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 25. 
AppLEs—Choice strung, 5@6c per 
lb.; choice sliced, 8@10c. 

Beans— Yellow eyes, $2 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 5: 
ButrER—Best, 26@28c per Ib. ; 

good, 23@25c. 
EeGs—23@24c per doz. 
CuEEskE--Best factory, per lb., (new 
12@13c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 1g 
13c. 
GRaAIn—Oats, prime courttry, new, 40c. 
Hay—Best loose, $16 00. 
Corn—60c; meal, 56c 
PoTraToEs—45@50c per bu. 
Provistons—Pork, round hog, per Ib., 
8c. Chickens, 15@20c. Turkeys, none 
in the market. 


15@$2 25 per 
@$2 75. 
fair to 





NEW YORE STOCK AND » AND MONEY MARKET 


“New York, Oct. 24. 
New 4’s reg., 111 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaeo, Oct. 24, 1893. 

The cattle market—Receipts, 8,000; 
shipments,—; steady; common to 
extra steers $3 25@35 90; stockers and 
feeders at $2 25@$3 75; cows and bulls, 
$1 00@$3 50; calves, $2 00@$5 75. 

Hogs—Receipts, 18,000; shipments,—; 
market steady to firm; heavy at $6 15@ 
$6 70; common to choice mixed at $6 15 





@36 80; choice assorted, $6 80@$6 90; 

light, $6 40@$6 75; pigs at $5 65@86 60. 
Sheep—Receipts, 15,000; shipments—; 

firm for good; weak for poor; poor to 


choice, $1 00@$3 75; lambs, $2 50@$4 75, | 





ACCIDENTS, | 


Edward, son of Mt Péter Doyle, of 
Doyle & Co., junk dealers, of Eastport, 
received a terrible kick from a horse at 
the farm at Perry, Thursday. The horse 
had been used in drawing some potatoes 
from the field; after removing the 
harness and while in the act of turning the 
animal into the pasture, the young man 
gave him aslap onthe rump with the 
bridle, the horse responding by lashing 
out with his heels, one of which, catch- 
ing Doyle square on the point of the 
chin, knocked him about ten feet. He 
was unconscious for several hours, but 
rallied, and was not seriously hurt. 

David the four-year-old son of Hiram 
G. Blanchard of Eastport, received a 
bad fracture just below the knee of the 
right leg, while attempting to get on a 
moving grocery wagon. With a cousin, 
a little older, with whom he was play- 
ing, the little lad started to mount into 
the vehicle by the rear end, the elder 
accomplishing the feat quite easily, but 
the younger, who was not observed by 
the driver was not so successful and 
while holding and swinging to the tail 
end of the carriage, his leg was caught 
in the wheel with the above result. 

Fred Stewart of Portland, on the last 
trip of the ferry boat Elizabeth City, 
Wednesday evening, was caught between 
the wharf and the guard of the steamer, 
His leg was badly crushed. 

Mrs. J. E. Flanagan, of Mapleton, 
who broke her arm last summer by the 
upsetting of a carriage, fell, one day 
recently, and stuck a sliver between her 
lower jaws, back of the chin, which 


knocked out one tooth and lacerated 
the roots of the tongue. 
Will Chapman, son of Thomas 


Chapman, of Athens while cleaning his 
gun, accidentally discharged the piece 
instantly killing a son of Jesse Wheeler, 
aged ten years. 

Clifford Randall, of the Randall-Mc- 
Allister company, was accidentally shot 
in Gorham. He and Charles M. Stan- 
wood had been hunting and were leaving 
the woods to come home. Their guns 
were lying in the bottom of the carriage. 
Young Randall was arranging his gun 
when in some unaccountable way it was 
discharged, and he received the full 
charge in the muscles of his right arm 
and right side. He will recover. 

Mr. George Cook of Troy was seriously 
hurt last Thursday by his horse kicking 
him in the face. 

Mr. Joseph Cloutier of Livermore 
Falls, feli between the platform at the 
passenger station and the cars, one day 
last week, just as the train was moving 
out, but had presence of mind enough 
to lie flat on his back until the train had 
moved over and ont of his way. 

John Kenney, an employé of Alonzo 
Libby’s stock farm, Westbrook, while 
trying to catch a runaway colt, Satur- 
day, was thrown down an embankment, 
and his collar bone broken. 


Death Caused by a Swindle. 

A curious case occurred in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., last week. Jacob 
wife, Elizabeth, their son and 
son-in-law ‘‘Max’’ Louis, lived together 
in the three-story tenement house at No. 
146 Richardson street. Fries was a fat 
vender, but the adoption of the law abol- 
ishing the stenches in the Newtown 
Creek District compelled him to go out 
of business. He and his wife had saved 
$6,500; their son Joseph, $3,500, and their 


Fries and his 
Joseph, 
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LATEST HORSE NOTES. 


Races at Pittsfield, Saturday. 
2.30 CLASS—PURSE $100. 


Lady Franklin, bm by Franklin. soe 
Judge Fr: anklin blk s by Dr F ranklin 7 2 2 
Cleveland Boy, bg by Lothair, Jr.... 2 8 8 
Ansel W,rg by Harbinger......... 346 
Hippona, g m by Grey Dan......... 43 7 
Prince Harbinge r,b¢ by Harbinger... 6 5 3 
Tom Drew, b g by Young Dirigo. .... 6 6 6 
Baymont Chief, bs by Gen Withers.. 8 7 4 


ime—2.30%, 2.31%, 2.30%. 

In the 3.00 class, trot and pace, there 
were five starters. Canton won easily, 
going to the three-quarters at a 2.30 
clip, finishing in a jog. Summary: 

3.00 CLASS—PURSE $75. 


OY Pee eee 7233 
ES ee ae ae Bee 
Enterprise, blk ESE pie’ Eee 
Rustic me aid, b SN ais wilh th edie a 65644 
a 6 in win wea 5 5 


Time 2.4444 2.43, 

Prince Harbinger was deters 
time to beat 2.30. Time, 2.32. 

—The October meeting at Franklin 
Park, Saugus, closed Saturday. In the 
2.22 class, pacing, Little Rock was first; 
Allabreve, second; Louis M., third; 
best time 2.20144. In the 2.28 class, 
trotting, Willows was first; Clontarf, 
second; Shuck Wilson, third; best time, 
2.2214. In the free-for-all, pacing, Paul 
was first; Thistle, second; Buneco, Jr., 
third. The 2.17 class, trotting, results: 
Lightning, first; Jess Hanson, second; 
Edith L., third; bést time, 2.18%. 

—The matched race between Watch- 
maker Maid, owned by W. Nelson 
Ulmer of Rockland and Harold, the 
property of R. W. Davis of Friendship, 
took place at Knox driving park, 
Saturday. Harold won the race and 
purse of $100 in three straight heats. 
The best time was 2.4819. 

—Among the greatest performances of 
the year must be reckoned the two mile 
heat against time by the yearling Perial, 
at Mystic Saturday, in the fast time of 
5.2646. 


against 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The Methodist church 
land is to have a bell soon. 

The revival meetings, lower Pleasant- 
dale, Cape Elizabeth, still continue. 
Rev. Mrs. Sisson preaches some very fine 
sermons every evening. 

The new Methodist parsonage in North 
Anson village is nearly completed. 

A very interesting series of revival 
meetings are now in progress at the F. 
B. Church in Blaine, under the direction 
of Evangelist F. E. Davidson, assisted by 

E. Bragdon. Quite an interest is 
manifested and already several have ex- 
pressed a desire to lead better lives. 

At the annual meeting of the Old 
Orchard Camp Meeting Association, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
an Rev. I. Luce, Portland; Secretary, 

tev. D. B. Randall, Portland; Treasurer, 
M G. Palmer, Portland; Directors, 8. J. 
Brown, Portland; Rev. A. W. Sibley, 
Biddeford; Rev. J. M. Woodbury, H. C. 
Munger, Fred [, Luce, Old Orchard. 

Rev. A. W. Sibley, who recently re- 
signed the pastorate of Biddeford 
Advent church, is considering the offer 
of the P reside sncy of a western college. 


at Swan Is- 


‘atholic 
laymen 


The greatest ceremonial of the ¢ 
church that 
ever 
country, took place Wedresday, 
about the cathedral in The 
the the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the elevation 


have 
this 
in and 


prelates or 
engaged in or witnessed in 
Baltimore. 


occasion was celebration of 





$3,000. Jacob Schaefer be- 
with the family, and} 
property. A month! 
Fries in confidence 


son-in-law, 
came intimate 
learned about the 
ago he told Mrs. 
that he knew where her 
safely invested with good results. Two | 
friends of his, former schoolmates in| 
Russia, where they have become miners, | 
have recently arrived in this country, | 
and had managed tosmuggle in bags of 
gold dust and tilings, valued at $20,000. 
He declared that the bags of gold could | 
be secured by Mrs. Fries for $18,000. | 
Mrs. Fries discussed the matter in fam- 
ily council, and finally the woman of- 
fered $13,000 for the ‘“‘gold.” Schaefer 
assured her that she could have a sample 
of the stuff, if she chose, to examine it. 
She did so choose, and Schaefer brought | 
her a sample of the gold filings. It| 
proved to be true gold dust when tested | 
by a jeweler. Then the woman, on 
Schaefer’s suggestion, had an interview 
with the the two alleged Russian miners. 
On September 28, Mrs. Fries, with her 
son Joseph, and her son-in-law, went to 
Newark, N. J., where they met the men. 
Schaefer acted as interpreter. Three 
bags were taken out of a closet in the 
bedroom of the house. They were 
placed en the table, and from each bag 
was taken asample. Armed with these 
samples, Mrs. Fries and her relatives 
went to several jewelers in Graham-ave., 
Eastern District, afd had them tested. 
The samples stood the test. But lest | 
there might be a doubt, several other 
visits were made tothe Ranken-St. house 
and each time a sample wastaken away. 
Each time the samples stood the test. 
Convinced that the stuff was genuine, 
on the morning pf October 7 all the 
members of the Fries family drew their 
savings from the bank and after ers 
| 


money could be 


| 








counted out $15,000. 

Mrs. Fries and her son and son-in-law 
then started for Newark in a wagon, and 
returned in a few hours with the three 
bags to Brooklyn. There they examin- 
ed them and found to their horror that 
they were filled with brass. 

When Mrs. Fries realized that she had 
been swindled she gazed stupidly for a 
minute at the alleged gold bags, gave a 
moan and died in fifteen minutes. 

Subsequently Max Louis and the dead 
woman’s son went to the Ranken-St, 
house and found that the Russians, of 
course, had disappeared. Schaefer was 
found and locked up. 


an Exposition Suit. 

There is a man in Butte, according to 
the Inter-mountain of that city, who is 
employed at a livery stable who, by his 
frugal habitsand economical ways, has 
managed to amass a fortune of $20,000. 
He visited the World’s Fair recently. It 
is told of him that he purchased a new 
suit of clothes at the time of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition and visited the big 
show. Upon his return he carefully laid 
away the clothes until the New Orleans 
Exposition. He got his suit of clothes 
out and visited the New Orleans show. 
Returning, he again placed his clothes 
away until this year, when he got it out 
again to go the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
This is the only suit of clothes, it is said, 
he has purchased since 1876. He has again 
laid it away, and the next time he will 
wear it will very likely be in 1900, when 
the contemplated Paris Exposition will 
be held. In the meantime he wears 
clothes of overalls and blouse in which 
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he works around the stable. 


| to the episcopate of 


his eminence Car- 

All of the arch- 
bishops in this country, with one except- 
the 


dinal James Gibbons. 


and nearly entire 


many 


ion, were present, 


court of bishops, 


monsignors and | ages (70 years, 2 months; 
un 


In North Pownal, Oct. 


17, Charles 
of Freeport, to Miss Belle Small of be na hn 
p Orono. Oct. 15, Samuel Libbey t& »M 
= 5 jl ey — 
n Portland, Oct. 19, Charles E 
Miss Cornelia M. L ib be *“y; Oct. 18, Wy “. 2 
Simpson to Miss Margaret Calde rwood Oct 
18, Arthur Augustus Chenery to Miss —) 
beth Woodward Edgecomb: Oct. 18, Char oa 


P. Ilsley to Miss Mabel F. Swett: ' 0+ 
Frank W. York to Miss Cle mentina R De 
Pacheco, all of Portland. 

In Perry, Oct. 10, Charles C 


Trott to Miss 
Blanche D. Garnett, both of Perr = 


In Penobscot, Oct. 10, Miss L i vy A. Snow 
man of Penobscot, to Sherman G. Hinckley f 
Spent 7 

In Ree kland, Oct. 14, George A. Mill r of 


Washington, to Miss M. Blanche 
Washington. 

In South Robbinston, Oct. 14, Walt r FP. An 
derson of Stoneham, Mass., to Miss Ev: lyn E 
aioty of —— Robbinston. : 

n Skowhegan, Oct. 15, M. Achille Blanche] 
to Miss Xerila Caouette ; fillie Bre vee “ 
Miss Rosa Pomlin, all of Skowhe gan 

In Sebec, Oct. 10, Sam’! M. Holw: iy of Ma 
chias, to Miss Agnes H. Chase of Sel 

In Sanford, Oct. 9, D. Wylie Lemont of Batl 
to Miss Marcia M. Lermond of Sanfor | ’ 

In Turner, Oct. 14, Elmer E. Timberlake "%o 
Miss Addie D. Loring, both of Turner: Oc+ 
oa. George W. Pullen to Miss Marvy A. Usher 
both of Turner. 

In Topstield, Oct. 8, Herbert A. ( 

Old Town, to Miss Mary White of Tops 

In Thomaston, Oct Alvin R. Bucklin of 

Rockland, to Miss Adk tie Hart of Thomastor 


Forcade of 


In py interport, Oct. 16, Patrick Cuddy to 
Miss Louise Carlton, both of Winterport : Oct 
19, Geo. 3. ‘Ross of Everett, Mass., to Miss 
Nellie B. Ward of Winterport. 

In Waterville, Oct. 19, Arthur D. Co 0 
Miss Hattie M. Drummond, both of Wa uti +. 
ville. 

In West_ Pittsfield, Oct. 6, Alpheus W 


Wright of Pittsfield, to Mrs. Vene M 
Canaan. , 
In West Winterport, Oct. 


Ring of 


11, Wm. B. Bart 


lett of Waldo, to Miss Maria E. Marden of 
West Winterport. 
In Woodfords, Deering, Oct. 15, Frank M 


Files of Gorham, to Miss Lucy E. Barnes of 
Portland. 

In Windham, Oct. 14, 
Miss Mary L. genes 
In Wilton, Oct. 
Jay, to Miss 
Chesterville. 
In Wiscasset, Oct. 18, Dennis L. Achorn of 
Garbutt, Ga., to Miss Hilda M. Helmersh: ausen 

of Jefferson. 

In Waldo. Oct. Charles E. Brow: of 
Morrill, to Miss bone F. Coombs of Wald 
Oct. 15 5, Joseph A. Roberts of Brooks, to Miss 
Olive Ames of Searsport. 

In Wayne, Oct. 11, Milo A. Bab bard to Miss 
Abbie M. Pike, both'of F ayet 


Died. 


In this city, Oct. 22, Jeremiah P 

red 42 years, 8 months. 

n this city, Oct. 22, Grace R. Riehards 
17 years, 1 month. 

In Auburn, Oct. 14, Florence A., daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John'K. Gibbs, aged 16 y« urs 
Oct. 13. Mrs. Julia A. Dow, widow of the lat 
Socrates Dow, formerly of Dover, aged 8¢ 
years, 2 months. 

In Alfred, Oct. Alden B. Kim 

Mary J.. wif 


Oscar W. Parker to 


15, Charles Walter Look of 
Annie Mae Merril! of North 





Russell, 


wed 


12, Deacon 
ball, aged 77 years 
_In Bradford, Oct. 10, Mrs. 
Orland Hackett. 

In Biddeford, Oct. 14, Mrs. 
of the late John i Tarbox, 66 Years 
months; Oct. 16, Cerley Webi “int wit son of 
Wilber and Minnie Webb Gould, aged 10 
a pes. Oct. 14, Mrs. Esther A. Gordon, aged 
77 ye 

In Benton, Oct. 16, Mrs. Harriet, widow of 
the late David Spearin, aged 85 years 

In Bangor, Oct. 18, Mrs. Hannah, widow of 
Edward presen y, aged 89 years, 5 mor 
Oct. 16, Ivory A Hodgkins. aged 72 ye 
Oct. 16, Minnie van Rennselaer Palmer 
youngest daughter of Henry W. and EI i \ 
almer, aged 5 years; Oct, 18, The n \ 
son of the late Hon George W,. an Luc I 
Pickering, aged 57 years; Oct 17, Mrs. 
nah, widow of the late John Denning 
71 years, 
| _ In Brunswick, Oct, 13, Mrs. Lizzie C. Hodg 
don, aged 33 years, 10 months; Oct. 14, Joel 
Dennett, aged 85 years. 

In Bridgton, Oct. 14, Mrs 
John Cheetham, aged 62 years 

In Brewer, Oct. 17, Mrs. Elvira, widow of 
the late Elias Thayer, aged 74 years 
months; Oct. 19, Rose E. Hamilton, awed 32 

In Bath, Oct. 14, Miss Sarah McKinnon 
aged 40 years. 

In China, Sept. 21, Mrs. Jane, wife of 
late Joseph MecCorrison, aged 83 

In Cherrytield, Oct. 12, Mrs. Elizabeth 8 
wife of Col. 8. N. Campbell, awed 58 years 

In Cumberland Mills, Oct. 17, Mrs. Annie 
A., wife of Alton H. Spear, aged 30 years 
months. 

In Concord, Sept. 24, Mrs. Dora, wif 
Lincoln Atwood, aged 41 years, 6 months 

n Camden. Oct, 14, George L. Follanse« 

Oct. 10, (Harriet Pe 


infant cl ! 


Joqnna, widow 


Mary. wife of 


years 





vl, aged 68 years; October 18, 


| priests from far beyond the province of | of Mr. and Mrs, Louis Bacheldes 


Baltimore. The pontifical mass was 
celebrated by Cardinal Gibbons with all 
|the elaborate cere mony demanded by 


ritual and liturgy. 


Charles Andrews, who lives on a farm 


in East “runswick, discovered six coons 
in his corn field mi er 
shovel 


killed 


One dressed, 


corn. Armed with a barn 


aided by his dog, Andrews 
of the six coons. 
and 


17 pounds, two weighed 15 pounds. 


The others got away. 

—Loyal Dualap, quite an aged citizen 
who has been out of health 
died last Thursday. 


of Riverside, 
for some time, 


Rlarricd. 


In this city, Oct, 23, by Rev. J. M. Wyman, 
Frederick Wm. Penn to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Powers. 

In Ashland, Halbert. P. Ggrdner to Miss 
Addie Darling, both of Patten. 

In Brunswick, Oct. 18, Fred L. 

o Miss Gertrude L. Simpson, 
Elbridge G. Simpson. 

In Bar Harbor, Oct. 7, W, 8S. Keene to Miss 
Alice E. McQuinn ; Oct. Fred 8. Richards 
to Miss May R. Sinford, all of Bar Harbor 

In Belfast, Oct. 14, Willis E. Wight to Miss 
Maria A. Moody; Oct. 16, John Jackson to 
Miss Blanche M. Leighton, all of Belfast. 

In Boothbay, Oct. 11, James S. Adams to 
Miss Hattie JJ. Re ed, both | ‘of Boothbay. 

In Ben cor, Oct. 12, N Bowman Glidden 
of Bangor, 
Fredericton, N. B.; Oct. 17, Orin 8. Ireland to 
pare. Mary A. Melvin, both ‘of Bangor; Oct. 18, 

Charles Gardiner Chalmers to iss Grace 
Ellen Marsh; Oct. 18, Arthur Williams of 
Bangor, to Miss Annie Scott of Mattawam- 


eag. : 
wi Brooklyn, N. Y., 10, James A. Blake, 





Townsend 
daughter of 


Oct. 


S. Ingraham, both of Brooklyn, } 

In Brewer, Oct. 18, Harry A. Gould to Miss 
Lona Nickerson, both of Brewer. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 13, 
Lynn of Auburn, Me., to Miss Annie 
ton of Circleville, O 

In Camden, Oct. 
den, to Miss Inez Young of Lincolnville; 
14, George E. Gleason to Miss Kate Robinson, 
both of C ames an. 

In Conway, N. H., Oct. 12, Chas. 
Bridgton, ue , to Miss 
Farmington, Me. : ; 

In Caribou, Oct. 14, John O’Brien to Miss | 
Alice Doody. ‘ 

In Charleston, Sept. 29, Frank E. Bickman 
of Charleston, to Miss Zora E. Doore of Atkin- | 
son. 

In Dixfield, Oct. 

Miss Alice M. Marsh. 

In Dover, Oct. 14, Benjemin F 
Miss Awilda Sutherland, | oth of Dover. 

In Elisworth, Oct. 18, Dr. Charles 5. Brag. 
don to Miss Annie E. Robinson ;_ Oct. | 
Emerson D. © 
Oct. 14, Clifton Woodward to Miss Annah | 
Louise Foster, all of Ellsworth; Oct. 


R. Little- 


Warren of | 


17, Maurice E. Keith ~ 
Hussey ~ 


13, | 


Philip B. T.eworgy of Surry, to Mrs. Fermor | formerly of Augusta. 


A. Joy of Ellsworth. 

In East Pittston, Oct. 
Miss Emily F. Crocker, both of Whitefield. 

In Edmunds, Sept. 30, Stilman Seeley to} 
Miss Martha J. Duc ev, both of Edmunds. 

In Farmington, Oct. 10, Freeman H. Cook 
to Miss Flora A. Greenleaf, both of Farming- | 
ton. 

In Hodgton, Oct. 
Miss Hettie J. oo “both of Hodgdon. 

In Jay, Oct. 14, Chas. E. Sawyer to Mrs. El- 
mera uM: Jacobs, both of Jay. 

In Lisbon ~ae Oct. 10, Charles Small to 

iss 
In North Penobscot, Oct. 10, Frank Pearl 
Merrill of Bluehill, to — Florence Jennie 
Marks of North Peno 

In North Haven,Oct. 12, Tora Mills of North 
Hoven, to Miss Martha’ Burgess of Lincoln- 
ville 

In North Berwick, Oct. 11, Binar Tobey to 
Miss Eva Chadbourne; Oct.’ 11, George Lord 
to Miss Lizzie Cole. 





to Miss Mar; pares J. Donaldson of | 


|} Infant son ol! 
feasting on his} 

and | 
three | 
weighed | 





| 


William R. | 
| Daniel ¢ 


16, Fay H. Strong of Cam- | the 
Oct. | aged 3 
| daughter of Henry A. 


Elva May Dow of | Greene, aged 77 years: 
bury, 


Carr to Miss Melissa A. Hopkins: | of the 


21, Warren Ware to | the late Jose ph W. Leland, aged 77 years. 


12, Leander R. Porter to | of Capt. Clifton Curtis, aged 28 years 


D., to Miss Emma C., daughter of Capt. J. wo Portland, Oct. 15, Miss Marg 


| aged 21 years 8 


Henry U. Hackett, J1 
son of Henry U.and the late Emma G. Hacl 
ett, aged 9 years, 10 months; Oct. 19. W im 
Jordan, aged 80 years, 6 months 

In Denmark, Oct. 17, M 
galls, awed 44 years 

In Eastport, Oct. 10, ; nd 
aged 25 years, 4 months; Oct. 11, Milledge I 
infant son of George A. and t 
stead, aged 6 months; Oct, 15,- 
Frank and Mary I 
8 months;: Oct. 15, infant daughter o ! 

. and Estella Leonard, aged 5 months Oct 
16, Fannie L., daughter of L. W. and Cla 
Pine, aged % years, 10 months 
_In East Sangerville, Oct. 14 
Kinney, son of the late Luther 
54 years, 10 months. 

In East Dover, Oct. 15, James R. H 
aged 45 years, 10 months 

n Elisworth, Oct. 9, William J. Dor are 
37 years, 8 months; Oct. i4. Mrs. Harriet | 
wilfeofJ. W. Coombs, aged 62 years, 2 mont! 
In East Union, Oct. 6, Mrs. David Creigh 
on of Warren. 

In Lewiston, Oct. 17, Mrs. Winnifred N 
begin, aged 71 years, 6 months 

In Milltown, Oct. 17, Albert E. Beck, aged 
16 years; Oct, 12, Charles F. Hiltz, aged 6 
years, 

In Mapleton. Oct. 19, Mrs. Rhoda J. Tobi 
wife of Marshall Lombard, formerly of Cun 
berland Mills. 

In Milltown, N. B., Oct. 18, Ann 
agdd 85 years. © monghe 
. In Morrill, Oct. 17, lrene W 
years, 11 months 

In North Bluehill, Oct 
of Harry Saunders, formerly of P 
aged 96 years, 6 months 

In Norridgewock, Oct. 1¢ 
Esq., aged 7o years 

in Nashua, N. H., Oct. 14, Mrs 
of Beniah Taylor,.formerly of 
Me., aged 82 year- 

In North Auburn, 
Downing, aged 7 

In North Bridgton, ‘Oct 14, Mrs 
agedf/8 years 

In Naples, Oct. Joseph H. Walker 

In Oshkosh, ae 14, Mrs. Ma A 
wife of Ov ’. Ireland, aged 40 year 
| formerly of Bang ror, Me 

In Orland, Oct. 10, Samuel Holt, 
years, 11 mont is 

In Pownal, Oct. 15, William 


In Deering, Oct. 14, 
rs. Jennie O. lt 


Mrs 


McAllister 
Berry, ag 


7, Mrs. Susan, widow 


nobscot 
}, George Sawt 


Sarah, W 


New Sharon, 
Mrs. Eliza A 
Whitti 


gs ll, 


Noyes, aged 87 


sret A.l 
months; Oct. | Mrs 
A. McGuire, aged 67 y ars ; Oct. 1! 
Emeline F arr, formerly of Freeport 
aged 65 ygars ; Oct. 15, Ann, infant daughter of 
ea eet McDonough, aged 2 
Oct. 15, Miss Annie E., daughter 0! 
Robert E. and Frances 
Oct. 16, Marguerite, 
and Ann Kenny, 
Milton T. Royce, age 
Oct. 20, Capt 
Oct. 17, E 
daughter of Chas. W , 
Florence Starbird, sgod 2 months; Oct. 20, 
Susie May Pitcher, aged 5 weeks; Oct, 15, 
— iward, infant son of Patrick and Ann Ridge, 


Catherine 


Miss 


months; 
late 
32 years; 


6 months ; Oct. 17, 
years, 3 months; 


infant 


ed 1 month; Oct. 17, Ella G., daughter + 
‘dward and Mary Logue, aged 16 years, 
months. , , 
n Readfield, Oct. 17, Mrs. D. N. Gower, 

ed 73 years. . 
n Red Be vach, Oct. 16, Frederick K. Harvell, 


ed 24 years, 7 months. 
n Ses arsport, Oct. 16, Mrs. Mary A., widow 
late Capt. John P. Nichols, aged 72 
| years. ; 

In Smithfield, Oct. 24, Alfred Ballard, 


In Saco, Oct. 17, Mrs. Hannah P., widow of 


In Sanford, Oct. 10, Mrs. Sabra Pike, age od 
74 years. ; i 87 
In Smyrna, Sept. 14, W. 8. Rosie, aged 3 
| years. ; 
At sea, Sept. 8, on the Passage from Ne vf 
| York, to Portland, O., Mrs. Evilena G burial 


at Searsport. 
In » 0 hegan, Oct. 12, 
ford, Jr., aged 55 yea ESE 
In Thomaston, Get.7 7, Willard B. Bean, aged 
47 years, 10 months 
‘In Waterville, Oct. 18, Frank O Smiley, 
“in 67 years. He was born in Sidney. 


Alexander Craw 


n Whitneyville, Oct. 13, , William Larra 

ed 94 years, 4 mon Hobart, 
bee Wi pooe, Got 14, Mrs. Lydia M. Ho 

. Barton, formerly of Augusta, 


wife , 4-2 B. 

OF 

n Waldoboro Oct. 18, Samuel Everett 
Weeks, aged 67 years, 3 months. 
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